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Code Industries 
Not to Be Run 
With ‘Big Stick’ 


Gen. Johnson Emerges With 
Plan of Self-Government 
With Federal Action 
As Last Resort 


Blanket Agreement 


To Expire i in Month 


Bureaucracy Is Avoided by 
His Permanent NRA Plan, to 
Meet Objections, Says 
Administrator 


AFTER long study. Gen. Hugh S. 
~™* Johnson, administrator of the 
National Recovery Act. now has 
come up with his program for en- 
forcement of industrial codes. 

His plan does not include a big 
stick to be wielded by Government 
over industry. Rather stress is put 
on industrial self-government and 
self-policing. with Federal compli- 

ance agencies as the last resort in 
adjusting complaints. 

This outline for a permanent NRA 
—as seen by General Johnson—1s 
taken as his answer to critics that 
bureaucratic Government control 
over industry was impending. 

The Blanket Code 

There was no reference to the 
PRA (President's Reemployment 
Agreement!. the blanket code under 
which industry was herded during 
the Blue Eagle campaign, which ex- 
pires Dec. 31. 

By that time, the National Recov- 
ery Administration expects to have 
nearly all important industries 
operating under their own codes. 

When once that has occurred. with 
the individual industries accepting 
codes of their own. as 122 already 
have done. then industrial self- 
government is expected to start. | 

Self-government Planned 
_ “The responsibility to see that 
codes are administered and the pub- 
lic protected lies with the Admin- 
istrator,” General Johnson said. “but 
the aim of NRA is to give to the 
Code authorities the widest possible 
range of self-government subject to 
the ultimate responsibility of the 
Administrator.” 

General Johnson said enforcement 
would involve four stages. First 
would come instruction and educa- 
tion of members of an industry to 
their responsibilities, to avoid com- 
plaints of noncompliance. Then 
would come adjustment of com- 
plaints by fair findings of fact and 
pressure of opinion within the in- 
dustry. If that didn’t work, then 
there would be adjustment of com- 
plaints by arbitration, conciliation 
and mediation. Only as a final re- 
sort would enforcement agencies: ot 
the Government step in. 

Compliance Boards 

Twenty-six regional compliance 
boards are now set up and these 
may be extended to all States and 
even to industrial districts in order 
to bring speedier action. 

The blanket code. with itS maxi- 
mum hour and minimum wage pro- 
visions, remains in an _ uncertain 
state. Three Blue Eagles were with- 
drawn during the past week. 

“The self-serving attacks on NRA 
have failed,’”’ General Johnson said 
at Atlanta Nov. 24. “Confidence in 
it is growing as the industries get 
the full benefit of their codes. It 
has borne too hard on some small 
enterprises. That is being corrected. 
Using it as an excuse some prices 
have been raised too far. That is 
being corrected. Compliance has 
been too loosely enforced. A Na- 
tion-wide mechanism is being set up 
for that.” 

Such is the Administrator's ap- 
praisal at a critical juncture in NRA 


LIVING EXPENSES 
POINTING UPWARD 
Wholesale Prices Up to Figure 


In Summer of 1931; Prod- 


ucts of Farms Mount 


‘HE COST of living continues to 
point higher. For the week 
ended Nov. 18, wholesale commodity 
prices, as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, were the highest 
Since August, 1931, and about 6 per 
cent above this time in 1932. 
The wholesale market for farm 
products advanced nearly 6 per cent, 


owing largely to a sharp increase in | 


grain prices. Textiles cost a little 
less at wholesale following the re- 
cent sharp rise. 

On Nov. 18 it cost 71.7 per cent as 
much to live as it did in 1926. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has indicated that 
he sought to cheapen the dollar un-- 
til it would buy no more than it did 
in 1926. If that policy is definite, 
a rise of 28.3 per cent still lies ahead. 


The careful study of living costs | 


by the Massachusetts Department of 
Labor and Industries, reported Nov. 
24. showed that at the end of Oc- 
tober it cost 1.1 per cent more to live 
in that State than it had at the end 
of September. The added cost com- 
pared with a year ago was about 
3 per cent. Clothing showed the 
largest gain—about 3': per cent 
compared with September. 


Acceptance of Goods 
From Debtor Nations 


| 


As Farm-relief Plan 


Outlet Abroad Needed, 
Says Mr. Wallace; Shoot 


Holes in the Tariff Struc. 


ture. Advises Mr. Peek 


His TROUBLES re- 

lieved by thve break-up of the 
Middle Western farm revolt, Henry 
Wallace. Secretary of Agriculture, 
again took stock of the farm prob- 
lem Nov. 23. and reached this con- 
clusion: 

That the United States must soon 
make up its mind whether it is to 
forego collection of debts owed to 
it by other nations and to forsake 
foreign markets, or avhether it is 
going to be willing to accept foreign 


goods and by that means revive the > 


demand of outside nations for our 
farm products. 

The Secretary. backed by George 
Peek, administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Act. favored the latter course. 

Crop Control or New Markets 


Back of this latest conclusion of 
those wrestling with this country’s 
farm problem, is this problem: They 
are faced with the necessity either 
of finding ways to take 100,000,000 
acres—nearly one-third of the coun- 
try’s cultivated land—out of use, or 
of finding new foreign markets. 


In normal times, more than one- 
quarter of all farm products grown 
in the United States have been sold 
to foreign nations. But now these 
other, countries owe the United 
States huge sums and can only pay 
in goods that often are not wanted, 
or are kept out by tariffs. 

On Nov. 21. there was created by 
authority of President Roosevelt, the 
Executive Commercial Policy com- 
mittee, ineluding in its membership 
members of all departments dealing 
with foreign trade. 

This step was described as the first 
one in the direction of definite trade 
agreements with nations that may 
need our goods. In return ‘ve could 
agree to accept goods that they pro- 
duce and that the United States im- 
ports. The Department of Agricul- 
ture sees in this a possible opening 
of the way to a return of lost mar- 
kets for American farm products. 

The first studies are expected to 
be made of Russian trade possibili- 
ties. That country badly needs 
American cotton. hogs and cattle. 


Sales of Washing Machines Doubled 


\ ANY American housewives have 

returned to home laundering as 
a result of the depression. which also 
has brought a decided revival of the 
old-fashioned “washwoman.” whose 
activities have been responsible for 
a further sharp decline in laundry 
sales during the last few months, the 
NRA is advised. 

Laundry sales in the first five 
months of 1933 were only 52 per cent 
of those in the corresponding period 
in 1929, according to testimony, Nov. 
20. by H. B. Coneby. member of the 
code committee of the laundry in- 
dustry, at a hearing on a code sub- 
mitted by the Laundry Owners Na- 
tional Association. 

The tendency to return to the 
home washtub will be intensified by 
the code’s proposed provision to es- 
tablish minimum retail and whole- 
sale prices, according to R. A. Mar- 
tino, representing the NRA Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board. 

Mr. Martino declared that ap- 


proval of this provision would result — 


in increased charges to consumers 
for most. if not all. of the various 
laundry services. There is convinc- 
ing evidence. he said, that a general 
increase in service charges will re- 
turn drudgery to many homes by 
forcing housewives to do their own 
laundry work. 

Sales of washing machines have 
more than doubled since the recent 
general advance in laundry prices, 
according to Mr Martino, who said 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board has 
been informed that the price ad- 
vances were made when the laundry 
trade signed a modified form of — 
President’s Reemployment Agree 
ment in order to carry on Operations 
under the Blue Eagle. 

H. C. Buckelew. secretary of the 
New Jersey Laundry Owners Associ- 
ation. testified that the only salva- 
tion from “present chaos” in the 
industry is to have uniform price 
lists established by a central au- 
thority. 

Further details of the laundry 
code on page 10. 


O LIVE in the style to which 
it has become accustomed, 


the Federal Government 
will spend about  $7,900,000,000 
during the present fiscal year, 


which ends June 50, 1954, provided 
it carries out all announced plans. 

Of this huge total, about $5,500- 
000,000 would be in the form of 
loans or advances to banks, both 
open and closed, to farmers, insur- 
ance companies, railroads and to 
other enterprises. Budget Direc- 
tor Lewis Douglas said Nov. 25 
that at least $2,500,000,000 of this 
total would be expected to come 
back to the Treasury. 

This $3,500,000,000, coupled with 
$1,500,000,000 which the Govern- 
ment is striving to pour into public 
works by the end of the fiscal year, 
yives a grand total of $5.000,- 
000,000 in possible emergency ex- 
penditures. That, sum is counted 
on by the Government to prime the 
Nation's whole industrial and_ fi- 
nancial machine, so that it can 
start functioning normally again. 

To balance off the possible $7.- 
900,000,000 of expenditures there 
will be a total estimated income of 
$2,677 000.000, 


Ging in the Red.—This differ- 
ence between prospective expendi- 
tures and prospective income, rep- 
‘ resents the tidy total of over $5.,- 
000,000,000, It compares with a 


deficit of $3,068.000,000) for the 
fiscal vear 1953, which ended last 
June 30, 


These facts and figures, gleaned 
from the Treasury Department, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, and other agencies engaged 
in loaning and spending money, lie 
at the bottom of the present ruckus 
over money and credit and gold. 

Thev mean that to carry on the 
vast program it has outlined, the 
Federal Government must borrow 
from its citizens. Its new borrow- 
ings up to June 30—exclusive of 
refinancing old obligations that 
mature—will range from $2,000,- 
000.000 to 000,000, accord- 


Saloons and Barrooms Back; 


ing to the most authentic estimates. 

Now a question arises” that 
caused Dr. O. M. W. Sprague to 
resign Nov. 21 trom his post as 
special Treasury adviser on money, 
and that has caused criticism of 
Government policies by Alfred E. 
Smith, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and a number of 
other prominent individuals and 
groups. 

* 

Is It Honest?—It is whether the 
Government can ethicaly borrow 
one kind of d:llar from its citizens 
today and then pay back later in 
another kind of dollar—whether it 
can make a dollar in currency 
worth less in terms of goods with- 
out at the same time making: the 


dollar in its bonds worth less. At 
present it takes $35.76 to buy an 
ounce of gold, while later, if the 


dollar is pushed down in value as 
far as Congress has authorized, it 
may take $41.54 to buy one ounce 
of gold. 

The argument is that, with a dol- 
lar of uncertain value in terms of 
gold and of foreign currencies. The 
owners of money can scarcely be 
expected to loan it to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Yet the Federal Treasury is still 
able to borrow for periods up to 
one vear for less than one-half of 1 


per cent interest. For periods 
longer than that the expense is 
much greater, as shown by the fact 
that the Treasury bond issue 
floated Oct. 16 with an interest 


rate ranging from 4', to 3', per 
cent, now is selling under 99, 
x 

A Stream of Money.—Treasury 
reports show that if the Govern- 
ment is to do the spending that it 
hopes to do, a vast amount of 
money will be flowing into the 
country “dtring the next seven 
months. 

Up to Nov. 20, total Federal ex- 
penditures since July 1 of this vear 
amounted to $1,754,.000,000. This 
was less than the $1,766,000,000 
that had been spent in the same 
period of the previous fiscal, year. 


Government to Spend Nearly 8 Billion 
On Income of One-third That Amount 


Possible Deficit of 5 Billion Dollars at Bottom of Financial Rumbles --Honesty 
Of the Dollar Becomes a Moet Question 


| 


| 


It left $6,146,000,000 out of the 
total possible expenditure of $7,- 
900,000,000 tor the vear, still to be 
‘used, provided the full program is 
carried out. 


x * 
The Other Side.—On the side of 
receipts, there is an estimated 


$2.200,000,000 to come from ordi- 
nary sources, augmented by $250,- 
000.000 estimated to be produced 
by processing taxes and $227,000,- 
000 from special taxes. 

In the Treasury, Nov. 
a total of $1,268,150,000. But on 
Dec. 15 there will fall due $728,- 
000,000 in Treasury certificates, 
and by next June 350, a total of $2.- 
558,000,000 in Federal short-term 
obligations will fall due. 

The President is authortzed to 
retire up to $3,000,000,000 in bonds 
with new paper dollars. But at the 
Treasury all indications now are 
that these obligations will be re- 
financed on a short-term basis, and 
that instead of printing money, the 
Government will seek to borrow 


20, Was 


‘the additional billions to finance 


its spending program. 

That raises the question of we 
there rapidly mounting debts will 
be paid in the future. 

* 

What Mr. Douglas Says.— Budget 
Director Douglas said that if 
emergency cxpenditures can be 
ended in this fiscal vear, then in 
the 1935 fiscal year which starts 
July 1, 1934, Federal expenditures 
can be held down to $2,600,000,000 
and that Federal inceme will prob- 
ably reach $3,550,000,000. That 
would mean nearly a billion dollars 
to help meet past obligations. 

Other officials claim that once 
business revives, under the tax 
plans already in effect and those 
Veing devised, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be able to retire as 
much as ten billion dollars in debt 
over a period of three or 
years. 

(Other articies dealing with fu- 
ture of the dollar and government 


finances « on pages 12, B and 15.) | 


Distillers Fight Rigid Federal Control 


GALOONS and barrooms dispensing 

liquor, and alcoholic beverages 
sold by the drink in drug stores, 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, railroad 
dining cars and airplanes, are 
among the possibilities in different 
sections: of the country through 
action by the States. 

At the same time, the Nation's 
distillers are engaged in a desperate 
fight with Federal authorities to re- 
tain some vestige of independence 
in running their business. 

Numerous Plans Evolved 

Majority sentiment in Illinois, ac- 
cording to the head of the State 
Liquor Control Commission, favors a 
return of the saloon. The Alcoholic 
Beverage Commission of New Jersey 
has submitted a plan which provides 
for no restrictions on hars. Numer- 
ous other plans are being considered. 
Michigan is preparing to purchase 
quantities of liquor for the estab- 
lishment of State stores, but in 
Pennsylvania the distillers are try- 
ing to remove liquor from the State 
because of a new tax on all stocks 
in storege. 

Distillers and their lawyers con- 
verged on Washington, Nov. 23, to 
discuss a code they had submitted a 
fortnight before, after weeks of work 
and the guidance of Government of- 
ficials, but found upon arrival that 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration hearing was based on an 


» AAA code that puts the undustry 


under strict Federal control. 


Angered, they calied for a delay, 
but the hearing went on, with main 
attacks from the industry directed 
at control of plant capacity, prices 
and production by a Federal board 
of five members. 


Distillers object to this because — 


they are expanding plants and put- 
ting up new ones. They are afraid 
they will lose the money thus in- 
vested, and are anxious to go full 
speed ahead with their production 
of liquor. At least 140,000,000 gallons 
of illicit liquor has been consumed 
annually, they point out on the 
basis of Government figures. Be- 
lieving that people are not going 
personally dry overnight. they fore- 


see a good demand for legal liquor © 


and want to make lots of it. 
Enforcement Expense 


Enforcement burdens which, At- 


‘torney General Homer S. Cummings 


points out, people erroneously be- 
lieved would dissolve with the aban- 
donment of prohibition, arise again 
under the licensing provisions of the 
code which the :ederal Government 
proposes to proclaim for distillers, 
wholesalers and retailers of liquor. 
Costs of liquor law enforcement 
by the Federal 
continue to ve between 
and $4,000,000 a year, 
General said. 
Meanwhile, th. 


$2,000,000 
the Attorney 


Agricultural Ad- 


justment Administration has thrown 


open for hearings the code which 
its beverage sectior has drafted for 


Government will | 


the distilled spirits industry. The 


submitted by the distillers has 


been rejected. Fvroviding for rigid 
Federal control in the shape of a 
five-man board to administer the 
code, the draft code now under dis- 
cussion lays five unique restrictions 
on the liquor industry. 
The Main Provisions 

They are: 1. All materials for 
liquor production such as grains, 
malt and sugar must be purchased 
from American ¢ ‘owers. 


2. Production or plant capacity — 


may not be expanded without the 
permission of the Federal board. 

3. Prices mu3t be continually 
posted with the board, which has 
power to regulaie them at its dis- 
cretion. 

4. Distillers may have no interest 


in any retail outlets. 


5. Distiller may not sell to any 
dealers who do not have licenses 
required by State law or by any 
Fedral codes subsequently imposed 
on the wholesale or retail liquor 


trade. 
Congress will soon be in the midst . 
of revenue legislation including © 


liquor taxes, with measures before 
it prepared by the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means with the 
collaboration of special tax and 
legislative experts. 

(Additional discussion of pro- | 
posals and action in the States and 
of the proposed Federal control will 
be found on page 3.' 


Saloons Again? 
Liquor Distribution. 
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as 
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‘Open Market Purchases Sus- 


FOILS DETECTION 


OF FINGERPRINTS 


Skin Grafting Is Effective, But 
Extremely Painful, Says 
Government 


HE infallibility of the Govern- | 


ment’s most effective and highly | 


2,000 Communities Invited 


developed weapon, fingerprint files 
for identification, has been chal- 
lenged by a new subterfuge among 
criminals. 


In a statement brought to the at- | 


tention of the Department of Jus- 
tice, Mal Coghlan, assistant state’s 
witorney at Chicago, declared that 


criminals were having their finger | 


tips changed by skin grafted on 
them. 


To collect 4,000,000 fingerprints of All That Anv Town Has to Do 


' has spent years of effort and large © 


criminals, the Department of Justice 


amounts of public money. Its col- 
world. 

The new criminal use of skin graft- 
ing, however, has not destroyed their 
usefulness as yet. The Department 
points out that the grafting opera- 
tion is an extremely painful one and 
one which no reputable doctor would 
perform for the simple purpose of 


- enabling someone to avoid detection 
' through fingerprints. 


States Attorney Coghlan made his 
statement after an attempt to fin- 
gerprint an Illinois criminal had re- 
sulted in only smudges being regis- 


tered. 


Idle Cash in Banks 


As Federal Credit 


— lection is the most complete in the 


Airport Network. 
All Over Nation 


At Federal Cost 


To Have Landing Fields, 
Under a Civil Works 
Allotment 


To Promote Flying 
And Provide Jobs 


Is Supply a Piece of Land 
And Uncle Sam Will Do 
All of the Rest 


Two thousand cities, villages and 
towns in the United States are 
invited to have aircraft landing 
fields—whether they need them or 
note—at the expense of the Federal 
Government. All they have to do is 
to furnish the unimproved ground. 
This project, announced Nov. 24 
by Eugene L. Vidal, Director of Aer- 
onautics of the Department of Com- 
merce, involves spending more than 
$10,000,000 for labor and materials, 
of which more than $8,000,000 will go 


_ for wages to over 50.000 persons now 


unemployed. says Mr. Vidal. 
The work will come under an al- 
lotment of both labor and material 


_ by the Civil Works Administration. 


Finances Business: 


pended by Reserve Banks; 
RFC Loan Mortgage Plan 
As Aid to Recovery 


*O GREAT are the. stores of idle 


Promotion of Flying 

The landing field program is a 
further step to stimulate private 
flying. It follows Mr. Vidal’s recent 
inquiry to 34,000 licensed and stu- 
dent pilots and mechanics to ascer- 
tain how many would buy an air- 
plane if a small craft should be pro- 
duced and sold for about $700. 

Returns now being received by the 


_ Aeronautics Branch indicate that 


_ thousands of persons would buy air« 
_ planes if the price were within their 


cash and credit in banks that the | 


Federal Reserve System has ceased 
its open market operations designed 


to expand credit. 


Yet the Reconstruction 


| Corporation is having to spread its 


community mortgage loan program 


it finances business and in- 


dustry directly while private credit, 


_.Wwhich formerly financed these ac- 
_ tivities, lies unused. 
four | 


This is the situation painted in 
statements during the past week by 
Eugene R. Black, governor of the 


' Federal Reserve Board, and Harvey 


C. Couch. director of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 
Cessation Explained 
Governor Black declared. Nov. 24, 
in explaining the cessation of open- 
market operations for credit expan- 
sion by the Federal reserve banks, 


reserves, an increase of $250,000,000 
over the total for a year ago. 
To add any more to this huge un- 


_ landing field program, however, 


means. 

Mr. Vidal points out that ott 
nations have encouraged private & 
ing by granting subsidies. The ne 


not a subsidy but “an investmex 


in a relatively new industry w ice = 


is important to the recovery 
gram,” says Mr. Vidal. | 

Cities Must Provide Land 

Municipalities will provide only 


_ the unimproved land, which may 


either be owned or leased by the 
community. Cities and States will 
be asked to loan road building ma- 
chinery necessary for the grading 
and leveling. 


The average cost of conditioning a 


field should be $5,000 with only 


about $630 to be expended for ma- 


_ terial and the remainder for labor, 


according to Mr. 


Vidal. A field 


_ Should consist of two landing strips 
that in the banks of the country | 
there already is $850,000.000 of idle | 


used store would be to expand it far | 
beyond the needs of business or 


credit, Governor Black said. There- 
fore, the reserve banks stopped their 
operations. 
the funds to work by making more 
loans. 

In the face of the failure of pri- 
vate credit to expand, Mr. Couch, 
speaking before the Southeastern 
Division of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, on Nov. 21, urged 
businesses in need of credit accom- 
modations to join with the RFC in 
its mortgage loan program. 

This program, devised to help in- 
dustries in need of credit as a result 
of the changes under the NRA, re- 
quires merely that concerns banding 
together in mortgage loan associa- 
tions may then borrow directly from 
the RFC if banks refuse to advance 
funds through regular channels. 

The plan involves the substitution 
of Government for private credit 
_wherev er the latter fails. 


But banks have not put | 


up to. 3,000 feet long and 300 feet 
wide. except in locations where ter- 
rain or other conditions limit the 
area to one strip. The strips will be 
— for identification from the 
air. 
Little Villages May Join 

“We anticipate that the larger 
towns and cities which as yet do not 
have airports will be the first to 


| recognize the advantages of this 


plan,” the Director said. 

“Each State will be entitled to 
have a certain number of landing 
fields established, the number de- 
pending upon the size and popula- 
tion of the State. and we hope to 
distribute these in such a manner 
that they will be of utmost service 
to airmen and tnaei: aircraft. 

“If small villages feel that they 
have no need for landing fields be- 
cause they see no immediate pros- 
pect of local flying activity. they 
nevertheless can contribute to re- 
duction of local unemployment and 
also can identify their communities 
with a nation-wide system of air- 
ways by making ‘anding sites avail- 
able for improvement by the Fed- 
eral Government.” 


Raise Game and Charge Hunters a 2 


A NEW way for hard-pressed farm- 

ers to make money and for eager 
“city sportsmen to get a thrill—by 
combining wild-game growing with 
agriculture—is suggested by the 
Federal Government. 

It really is put out as an idea the 
farmer can use to kill two birds with 
one stone. He can find use for part 
of the 40,000,000 acres of farming 
land that is to come from under the 
plow next year, and at the same time 
can get some cash for the till, while 


helping the country against game . 


extinction. 


_ The plan is simple as outlined by 
the Bureau of Biological Survey of 
the Department of Agriculture. 


Many city sportsmen want to en- 
joy good shooting without traveling 
long distances to wild districts. 
Farmers with land not far from 
cities have portions of their farms 
out of cultivation and available for 
planting to game food and cover 
crops. 


tion departments or sporting clubs, 
the Federal Government thinks that 
farmers could obtain enough quail, 
prairie chicken, pheasant, rabbit or 
other game to start a regular game 
crop. 

After letting the birds or animals 
thrive for a season or so on the land 
that otherwise would be out of use, 
numbers would be large enough to 
be attractive to hunters. These 
hunters would be willing—so the 
Government thinks---to pay for the 
hunting privileges.on the farmers’ 
land. 

Something of this kind already 
has been tried in Iowa and Pennsy!l- 
vania, so officials report. Results 
are pictured as mor than satisfac- 
tory, with birds that had been nearly 
extinct, now numerous enough to 


permit shooting. 


The Biological Survey says that by 
using game as a crop on land that is 
taken out of cultivation under the 
Government’s program, farmers can 
prevent a serious decrease in this 


With the help of State comserva- | natural resource. 
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Drop in Demand 


For Refinancing 


Home Mortgages 


Peak of Owners’ Distress Is. 


Believed to Be Past; Un- 


worthy Applicants Prob- 


lem for Federal Board 


Pleas for Government aid coming from 


hame owners threatened with foreclosures | 


or having other mortgage troubles have 
begun to decline. 

The Corporation on Nov. 22 was al- 
lotted $100,000,000 by Public Works Ad- 
munhistrator Ickes. 


A slum clearance proj- | 


ect involving an expenditure of between. 


$3.000,000 and $4,000,000 
the first project which has been consid- 
ered, it has been announced. In addi- 


in Detroit is. 


tion to this project the Corporation is | 
planning to finance slum clearance and | 


low-cost housing projects 
cities. 

Taking the decline as indicative ot 
the passing of the peak load in home 
mortgage relief, the Home Owners’ Loan 


in about 


Corporation has announced that never-_ 
theless it will increase its regional staffs , 


in an effort to push through rapidly the 
applications before it. 


Meanwhile, John H. Fahey, chairman , 


of the Corporation, revealed that the Cor- 


poration is faced with a new problem, the _ 
“chiseler,” who deliberately lets his mort- | 
gage default in an effort to get the 5, 


per cent interest and easy repayment priv- 
ileges possible after a refinancing of his 
debt by the Corporation. 
Loans Speeded Up 
To these false applicants for aid, Chair- 
man Fahey held out only the prospect of 


financial embarrassment with no hope of | 
aid from the Corporation. He reminded | 
them, too, that their bogus applications | 
take up the time of investigators whc |} 


should be speeding bona fide applications. 
While the number of new applications 
for aid has begun to dwindle, the Corpo- 


.ration is increasing the number of loans. 
tentatively approved and actually paid. 


out. 
ing stepped up. 
In the week ended Nov. 


13.938 loans were tentatively approved and 
2.078 actually paid out. The fotal loans 


now approved number 125,631 and in-. 


volve $357,074,376. 

In spite of the rate at which approvals 
are being handled, Chairman Fahey has 
directed regional offices of the Corpora- 
tion to increase their appraisal staffs. 


Unworthy Applications 


The rate of approvals also is be-— 


10, the last | 
one for which there has been a report. | 


| 


| 


j 


“One problem facing the Corporation,” | 


Chairman Fahey said, explaining the at- 
tempts of home owners to let their mort- 
gages deliberately default preparatory to 
appealing to the Corporation,” is definitely 
that of persons filing applications with- 
out real cause. 

“Many of these people are under mis- 
prehension as to the nature of the 
brporation and the types of properties 
igible. 


But it is evident that great. 
mbers of persons filing applications are | 
rfectly able to carry their present | 
ortgages, but seek to obtain the 5 per. 


| 


| 


| 


cent long-term financing of the Corpora-. 


tion and create defaults to this end. 

“The Board of Directors has taken em- 
phatic position that it will give no con- 
sideration to such cases. The purpose of 
the Corporation is to do all it can to take 
care of worthy home owners who, fac- 
ing freclosure, require an extension of 
time to preserve their homes. Through 
long-term financing and a lower interest 
rate it places such properties on a sound 
businesslike basis. But its funds and 
services are not designed to enable people 
who are financially able to carry their 
present obligations to evade their mort- 
gage indebtedness. 

“The unfortunate aspect of the matter 
is that such applications and specious 
defaults waste time of the Corporation's 
field staff in needless investigations. It 
is equally unfortunate from the viewpoint 
of the persons presenting such an appli- 
cation. for he eventually finds himself in 
financial embarrassment, being in default 
to his creditor and unable to obtain a 
loan here,” 


Control of Sources 
Of F ederal News 


‘Censorship’ Charged in Policy 
Requiring Supervisory Ap- 
proval of Information 


A tighter control on news—particularly 
on interpretation of  statistics—spread 
through nearly all departments of the 
Federal Government during the past week. 
leading to a cry of “censorship.” This 
change from the period of wide freedom 
tor inquiring newspaper correspondents 
coincided with the appearance of organ- 
ized opposition to some Government poli- 
Cies. 

“Treasury . Department Order No, 1” 
promulgated by Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
new acting secretary of the treasury, on 


| 


} 
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THE STATE THE UNION TODAY 


Currency Contioversy---Commodity Prices Rising---Bond Purchases Stopped to Check Bank Accumu- 
lation of Cash---Government Credit---Control of Liquor Output---Civil W orks Going Ahead 


URRENCY INFLATION OR “SOUND 
MONEY?”—President Roosevelt at his vaca- 
tion retreat at Warm Springs, Ga., let it 

be known Nov. 24 that no change was contemplated 
in the Government’s monetary policy. This state- 
ment was interpreted in Washington as the Adminis- 
tration’s answer to the growing demands of advocates 
of “sound money,” given expression mainly in reso- 
lutions of the Chember of Commerce of the United 
States, a letter of resignation by Dr. Oliver M. W. 
Sprague, special Treasury adviser, and a statement 
by Alfred E. Smith, for abandonment of the mone- 
tary experiments. 

In other words, the Government apparently intends 
to pursue its efforts to establish a “commodity dol- 
lar” through the medium of the Warren plan, which is 
based on the theory that the prices of commodities 
can be raised by devaluing the dollar. The Govern- 
ment continued to buy newly-mined gold at a price 
fixed by its financial experts although the price was 
not advanced so rapidly as in the preceding three 
weeks that the gold-buying program has been in 
effect. Although there was no official explanation of 
this apparent slowing up of the gold-buying operaticn 
it was interpreted by private observers as a desire to 
prevent unsettling fluctuations of the dollar in for- 
eign markets. 3 

Critics of the Government’s monetary policy con- 
tend that it is leading inevitably towards, currency 
inflation—a dollar without a metallic base—and that 
such inflation could not be controlled, resulting 
in conditions such as existed in Germany after 
the war when the mark became practically value- 
less. On the other hand, the defenders of the 
Administration policy contend that inflation can be 
controlled. The President himself, while showing no 
disposition to yield to the demands for abandonment 
of the money experiments, iikewise has not indicated 
that he intends to follow the advice of the extreme 
inflationists, who would issue currency on the Gov- 
ernment’s credit without either gold or silver as a 
base. Observers in Washington who have followed 
the progress of the Governnient’s program looked for 
an early announcement of an intention to stabilize 
the dollar when devaluation has brought the general 
price level somewhere near the 1926 mark. 


¥ * 


OW PRICES OF COMMODITIES ARE RISING. 
H —Whether it is due to the Government’s re- 

covery policies, of which the monetary experi- 
ments are only a part, or natural causes or both, all 
statistics collected by official agencies indicate that 
commodity prices are continuing to rise. Wholesale 
prices, as reported by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, were about 6 per cent higher during 
the week ended Nov. 18 than they were in the same 
week last year. The advemce was not even for all 
commodities, but the prices of farm products in- 
creased at about the same rate as the general aver- 
age, which was 6 per cent. This was due largely to 
the advance in grain prices in the last year. 

The cost of living on Nov. 18 was 71.8 per cent of 
what it was in 1926, according to estimates of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. While the cost of living is 
based in other factors than commodity prices, this 

estimate shows that there must be a much larger 
advance before the 1926 price level objective of the 
President has been achieved. 


HY BOND PURCHASES HAVE STOPPED. 
—News that the Federal Reserve banks had 
_ ceased its purchases of Government securi- 
ties led during the week to reports of a conflict be- 
tween officials of the Treasury and the Federal Re- 


Petroleum Pipe Lines 


Are to Be Investigated 


_pipe-line operations is to be made by the | 


| 


serve Board over the monetary policy of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The explanation made by the chairman of the Re- 
serve Board of the action of the reserve banks was 
that. the buying of Government securities was under- 
taken originally to provide commercial banks with 
ample funds to provide business with needed credit. 
These purchases have been stopped because of evi- 
dence that the commercial banks are bulging with idle 
money which they can lend to business if they so de- 
sire. If the banks still hesitate to lend money except 
on security they regard as adequate, that is their own 
affair. The Government cannot lend money direct to 
business concerns which cannot get needed credit 
from banks, but it can lend it from R. F. C. funds, to 
mortgage companies specially set up for the purpose, 
and that is being done in an increasing number of 
communities. 


x * 


FFECT OF MONETARY POLICY ON GOVERN- 
MENT’S CREDIT.—In resigning his post at the 
Treasury, Dr. Sprague said the Government 
could not continue to depreciate the dollar in terms of 
gold and preserve its credit. Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau replied that the Government’s 
credit was as “good as the rock of Gibraltar.” 

The Government will have an opportunity to bring 
the issue to a test shortly as it needs to borrow be- 
tween two and three billion dollars from the public 
between now and June 30 next to finance the recovery 
program up to the end of the present fiscal year. The 
national debt is now about twenty-three billion dol- 
lars and it probably will be increased to about twenty- 
six billion dellars by June 30, an increase of between 
four and five billion in the year. 

The Federal Budget Director Lewis W. Douglas, 
predicts that the Government will not only keep the 
public debt from getting any larger in the next fiscal 
year beginning July 1, but that it will actually be able 
to reduce the debt. This can be accomplished, said 
Mr. Douglas in a speech delivered in Boston on Nov. 
23, by means of increased revenues due to greater in- 
dustrial -activitiy and by holding down Government 
expenditures. There must be no additional emer- 
gency expenditures in the fiscal year of 1935 if this 
is to be done and the total Government expenditures 
for the year must not exceed $2,600,000,000. There- 
fore if the coming Congress authorizes additional ex- 
penditures new taxes will be necessary to achieve a 
balanced national budget. 

LOSER CONTROL OVER GOVERNMENT 

NEWS.—The issuance by Acting Secretary of 

the Treasury Morgenthau on Nov. 20 of an 

order that all statements tq the press by any official 

or employe of the Treasury. be issued through 

his assistant, Herbert M. Gaston, caused the news- 

papermen to raise a cry of “censorship” and to tele- 

graph a protest to the President himself at Warm 
Springs. 

Although Mr. Morgenthau quickly denied that any 
desire to censor Treasury news was intended, ex- 
plaining that the order was simply designed to keep 
him informed as to what was going on in his depart- 
ment, the President took the protest seriously enough 
to decide him to send back to Washington for one of 
his secretaries and press contact man at the White 
House, Stephen Early, to help clear up the situation. 
The result was that on Nov. 22 the order was modi- 
fied to permit newspapermen to obtain statistical in- 
formation only from division chiefs without submis- 
sion to the Secretary’s office provided no official in- 
terpretation was placed on the statistics. 

This incident emphasized a change in policy re- 


INFORMATION DERIVED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES 


‘LESS THAN HALF BILLION 
IN PUBLIC WORKS FUND: 


A thorough investigation of petroleum , 


The allotment of $100,000,000 to the new 
Federal Emergency Housing Corporation 
was the major allotment during the past 
' week. Rules for the operation of the Cor- 


garding the dissemination of news that has been 
placed in effect in all Government departments since 
public criticism of some of the Administration’s 
policies have become pronounced. Each department 
and special agency now has its own “press relations” 
staff and bureau chiefs are instructed to give out any 
information they have through these staffs. News- 
papermen have not been prevented from visiting the 
bureau chiefs but they have been politely referred to 
the press staffs. 


Some interpretations placed heretofore on some of 
the news and statistics by the bureau chiefs which 
were in conflict with those issued by their superiors 
are said to have resulted in this change in policy. 
Their superiors have explained that this change was 
not due to any desire to supress news or to impose a 
censorship but was because the individual bureau 
chiefs, having only a part of the news, were not in a 
position to draw the complete picture. 


7. 


OVERNMENT PLANS TO CONTROL LIQUOR 
INDUSTRY.—Within ten days now repeal of 

the Eighteenth Amendment will be completed 

and national prohibition will be a thing of the past, at 
least for the time being. Evidence that the Federal 
Government intends to keep a tight hold on the pro- 
duction as well as the sale of whisky was given dur- 
ing the past week when the Government presented its 
own code to the Nation’s distillers as a substitute for 
the fair practice code the distillers themselves offered. 


The Government’s code piaces the industry in con- 
trol of a Federal board of five members. The code 
offered by the distillers provided that they should 
control themselves. Permission of the Federal board 
is necessary to make whisky or to expand the ca- 
pacity of a distillery and the board may regulate 
prices at which whisky is sold to dealers. 


Vigorous opposition to the Government code was 
expressed by the distillers at a hearing begun on Nov. 
23 before representatives of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. The code, however, was 
worked out by a special committee appointed by the 
President and is in pursuance of the Government’s 
policy. A similar code is being, prepared to control 
the importation of foreign liquors. 


IVIL WORKS PROGRAM IN FULL SWING.— 

The Government’s project of putting to work 

four million unemployed persons, including 

three quarters of a million women, is now in full op- 

eration. The entire number is expected to be engaged 

in so-called “civil works” before Dec. 15. Many thou- 
sands of them already are working. 


“Plans for providing work for the ployed women 
were drafted at a meeting at the ite House on Nov. 
20 with Mrs., Roosevelt acting as hostess to a large 
number of representatives of women’s organizations 
- Civil Works Administrator Hopkins outlining the 
plan. 

Less than two weeks was necessary to set the 
project in motion after it was first announced by 
President Rosevelt on.Noy. 8. Civil works, under the 
scheme, are local improvement projects with a public 
interest, according to Mr. Hopkins’ definition. None 
of the work is to be done under contract, therefore 
much red tape is eliminated in getting things started. 

The civil works project is designed to give employ- 
ment to all persons who are able to work, thus re- 
moving them from the relief rolls. The Government 
is putting up $400,000,000 for the job; State, cities 


and counties are expected to provide all additional 
money that is needed. 


Banking Situation 


Low-cost Housing 
As a Weapon to 
Drive Out Slums 


| 


Competition of Small Rent 
als Expected to Eliminate 
Many Unsatisfactory City 
Dwelling Places 


Housing projects which are intended t 
| solve slum conditions in America by pro 
viding sufficiently low rental dwellings ts 
compete with the cost of living in presen 
| slum quarters are to be financed by thi 
recently-organized Federal Emergenc} 
| Housing Corporation of the Public Work 
Administration. 

Too often in the past, points out Sec 
retary of Labor Frances Perkins, vict 
president of the Corporation, rentals it 
model housing developments have bee) 
so high that the people for whom thr 
projects were intended could not affor¢e 
them. Secretary Perkins’s statement i 
emphasized by other officials of the Cor: 
poration who say that the whole purpost 
of their efforts will be defeated unles 
| rentals can be kept on the proper basis. 
Low Rentals the Aim 

That there is a real danger of makinj 
housing so expensive that it will require 
too great a proportion of the workers’ in: 
come is shown by the fact that in Eng: 
land the development of new housing iJ 
certain areas has resulted in increasinj 
the death rate because the occupants hat 
less money to spend for proper food. Thi 
_conclusion is reported in the Labor De 
partment Monthly Labor Review, whicl 
| quotes an article appearing in the Lance: 
«(London.) 
| Secretary Perkins says that an effor 
will be made to keep rental costs to $ 
, and $6 a month per room in the housinj 
developments sponsored by the Corpora 
‘tion. The Detroit project, now unde: 
' consideration by the Corporation, woul 
| provide housing at a cost of $6.30 a montl 
ia room. 

Needs in Small Towns 

The fact that the housing development: 
which will come under the activities o 
the Corporation will be centered in thi 
large cities should not lead to the neglec 
of making attempts for housing improve: 
nient in the small towns, according t 
Miss Perkins. She calls attention to thi 
fact that dwellings in smaller places ar 
oftentimes as bad as those found wu 
cities. 

Miss Perkins believes that “social sur 
veys should be made in all cases befor: 
the architectural plan is made.” She say 
that the utility of the housing project 
should be kept uppermost in any plan 
which are made. 

“People,” says Secretary Perkins, “ang 
particularly groups of wage earners il 
| different cities, should make plans ant 
forward them to Washington as sugges: 
tions for the practical carrying out @o 
local housing programs.” 


Rentals vs. Food 

The danger of building too expensiw 
dwellings with a resultant bad effect o1 
_ health because the workers living in thi 
houses were forced to skimp on food t 
|have money enough for rent, has bees 
pointed out by Dr. G. C. M. McGonigle 
medical officer of health for Stockton-on 
Tees. His summary of conditions in thi 
English town was presented before tht 
British Royal Society of Medicine. 

Stockton-on-Tees, Dr. McGonigle ex 
plained, had at the 1931 census a popula 
tion of 67,722. Unemployment in thr 
town has been particularly severe. 
| In the Fall of 1927 a slum area knows 


-as Housewife Lane was evacuated, 
152 families living there were moved t 
an improved area, the Mount Pleasan' 
estate. 

| A Similar area known as the Riverside 
‘area remained in its original form an¢ 
| provided a control. The Mount Pleasar. 
Estate seemed °to offer everything tha' 
modern sanitary science could demaneé 
while the Riverside area remained a typi: 
slum district. 


British Experience 

_ In spite of the improvement in hous: 

| ing conditions there was an increase oj 

8.47 per 1,000 deaths for the people whe 

had been housed on the excellent mod: 

Sz ern estate and a decrease of 2.9 per 1,006 

for those who had remained in the old 
conditions. 

' Dr. McGonigle dealt at some length 


Over the Country with the various causes of death in the 


new area and concluded that the in- 
creased rate could not be ascribed to such 


Petroleum Administrative Board at the A]locations Reduce Balance With Three Billions 


request of the Secretary of the Interior, 


Harold L. Ickes, administrator of the pe- |Ca 


troleum code. 

Mr. Ickes announced, Nov. 26. that the 
Board will first study the procedure to be 
followed and determine the extent to 
which it. may go. 
undertaken under authority of a section 
of the National Industrial Recovery. Aci 


The inquiry is being 


| 


authorizing the President to initiate pro- | 
ceedings before the Interstate Commerc” | 


Commission necessary to prescribe regula- 


tions to control pipe-line operations. The 


section also provides for the fixing of 
rates for transportation. of oil by pipe line. 


Nov. 20 quickly broke the calm of the ; Springs, Ga., late in the week to clear up 


Washington newspaper scene. 


any misunderstanding. Also, on Nov. 22, 


in Appli- 


tions Pending—Plan to Equalize Distribution of Projects 


With public works funds at the end of lotments, giving some areas an advantage 
the past week depleted from the original, over others. 


appropriation of $3,300,000,000 to $450,- 
000,000, the Public Works Administration 
announced that this balance will be al- 
lotted largely to areas which have re- 
ceived the smallest number of projects 
thus far. 

This evening process will be possible. 
il was explained, because there are now 


'a sufficient number of projects under way 


This brief document advised the corps | Order No. 1 was modified to permit news- | 
of correspondents that “all siatemenis to Paper men to obtain statistics from di-' 


to lessen the need for immediate allot- 
ment of ftunds. Inequalities were de- 
veloped in the earlier allocations because 
ofthe necessity to approve desirable proj- 
ests immediately without regard to geo- 


The PWA points out that the fact geo- 
| graphical boundaries are being taken into 
consideration does not mean that there 

will be any lowering of standards for al- 

_lotments, but the same rules will remain 
| in force with respect to social benefit and 
‘legal, financial and engineering qualifica- 
| tions. 

Orders were issued during the past 
week by the PWA requiring’ PWA State 
engineers, advisory boards and regional 
advisors to impress upon State, municipal 
and county officials the necessity of con- 


poration. are being rounded into their 
final details. First among the projects to 
be considered was a slum clearance de- 
velopment for Detroit. In addition to the 


Detroit project, involving between $3,000.- | 


000 and $4,000,000, a number of other 
housing developments are being studied. 

Allotments were made during the past 
week to 92 non-Federal projects, total- 
ling $17,391,430. This brings the number 
of such projects to more than 800 for 


lotted. 

Major allotments during the past week 
include the following: to Miami, Florida, 
$560,000 for a water system; to Butte. 


city hall. 
To Tacoma, Wash., $1.000.000 for water- 


hoarding to a large extent.” 
Montana, $800,000 for a high school build- | 


‘coming to the rescue of depositors in | 


‘closed banks. He explained that between | 


Comptroller 


O’Connor 


Sees 


Return of Publie Confidence 


environmental factors as housing, drain- 
age, overcrowding, or insanitary condi-e 


tions. There was one striking difference— 


in the Mount Pleasant estate, rents were 
_ The Nation's banking structure is look- | higher, and consequently there was less 
|1ng up and public: easiness has been dis- | money to spend for food. 

Sipated, in gencral. J. F. C. O'Connor. | 
‘Comptroller of the Currency, told the | address to the National Association fot 


California Bankers’ Association Noy. 25 at the Prevention of Tuberculosis, said: 
‘Los Angeles. 


The British medical officer in a lates 


“It has been shown almost beyond any 


Definite and steady improvement in the | Shadow of doubt * * * that this increased 
which a total of $482,525.268 Rias been al- | banking situation is corclusively shown. : death rate is definitely correlated with 
| Mr. O'Connor stated, “by the decided drop | @ diminished expenditure on food conse- 
in the amount of money in circulation, |; quent on the increase in rents. 
indicating that the public has ceased | 


The Comptroller told -the bankers that | 
ing; to Hamilton, Ohio, $542,900 for a the Government has acted speedily 


in 


“It must obvious to every thinking per- 
son that if good environmental conditions 
are obtained only at the. expense of a 
reduction of food-purchasing power far 
below the safety line, such advantages 
as accrue from good housing will be more 


. x recent years so most construction can go 
For Emergency Housing | on during the Winter. 

Despite the near exhaustion of the. To guard against fraud on public works 
available funds there are still enough projects, Administrator Ickes has an- 
non-Federal applications pending before | nounced the organization of an Inspec- 
the PWA, it is revealed by a survey of that | tion Division to check up on all non-Fed- 
organization, to involve an expenditure of | eral projects. William M. Steele, a civil 
$3,160,353,717, or more than seven times | engineer of New York City, has been ap- 
the amount of money remaining. | pointed head of the new civision. 

The figures announced by Administrator, In the case of slum clearance and low-! 7 ee" ¥ Entered as Second Class Matter at the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
of Public Works Harold Ickes show that | cost housing projects, a supervising en- Code Requires Minimum W 


there were pending at the time of the | gineer will be on each job from the time | Regardless of Source 
survey, 4,661 non-Federal applications re-! it starts until it is finished. They will | : 

garded as worthy of consideration. New) work under the direction of the State en- 
applications are constantly being filed so! pineer inspector of the State in which the 
the total will grow rather than diminish. project is located. 

Some of the western States have fared | ,,. 3 : 
better in the allocation of PWA funds| Warning Against Use 
than those in other parts of the country. 


These steps to control official expressions 
have come at a time when organized op- 
to the secretary.” position was developing to some Govern- 

“Interpreter” Designated ment policies. In the Treasury Depart- 

Only a short time before, news went ,™ent, until recently, open opposition fre- 
around that hereafter all interpretation — was = to the Govern- 
of statistics by Federal officials must pass | €Mt’s money policies. The October Fed* 
through the hands of Winfield W. Riefler eral Reserve Bulletin, in its business sur- 
who has been called by President Roose- | 7 . had asserted that the sharpest de- 
velt “the interpreting economist.” clines in business had occurred in those 

When these developments occurred just |'Ndustries operating under codes of fair 
aiter the Federal Reserve Board's monthly those 

| Laxes., en the use of statistics by the 
bulletin peared he customer publicity department of the Agricultural 
about to impose a tight control on news. | ernment policies 
Messrs. Gaston and Reifler were “eferred | Interpretations Conflict 
“censors” of Government informa-' president Roosevelt on several occasions 
, = had made public figures and charts, ac- 
Government offcialn were quick to deny [companied ty, interpretation, that news 
‘paper men had _ obtaine rom 
that any censorship was Planned. They | sources several days earlier. AnG some- | 
said their purpose was simply to ‘be kept times the interpretations placed upon the 
advised of what was going on in their! figures did not jibe with the comments 
departments. ci Mr. Riefler, the interpreting economist. 

Most attention was directed to the; That all would be changed by the pres- | 

Tieasury Department order. In that De- ent plan. 


Perth Amboy, New Jersey, $859,000 for a 
sewage plant; to Rochester, New York. | 
$:,490,000 for a school. 


shall be submitted before release for ap- 
proval by Mr. Herbert M. Gaston, assistant 


seuisiieek eine Chidaeadaeeck tax Weta works; to Hamilton, Ohio, $850,000 for a Oct. 15 and Nov. 11 the Reconstruction | than outweighed by nutritional deprecia- 
: ay graphic location. | e . oug out the nter. reservoir; to Hudson County, New Jersey, Finance Corporation voted $129.306,319 for tion and, as a consequence, cannot but 
the press or to the public through inter- | Vision chiefs in the Department provided | | PWA officials point out that methods ot | $2,996.000 fer hospital buildings; to Hous-  @Stribution in 66 closed banks. have an adverse effect upon tuberculosis. 
views, speeches, or public addresses by | there was no official interpretation made | 100 Million Allotted construction have been developed during | ton, Texas, $2,502,000 for waterworks; to} 2 eT SE iinnaon 
any officer or employe of the Treasury | °f those statistics. | pee 


The United States News 
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‘Tips’ as Part of Pay dee 
Of Hotel Employes. 


Executive Offices: The United States Daily Building, Washington, D. C. 
Twenty-second and M Streets, N. W. Telephone: District 4900 
Hotel guests who tip a “bellhop.” or part 
with a dime to the attendant in .the hotel , 
checkroom, hereafter will be contributing 


definitely that much toward paying the 
wage of such “service emplove.” 
: on Of Special Agents The code of fair competition for the 
This has been due largely, it is pointed; | ner warni issued by Motel industry, approved by President 
cut by PWA officials, to the irrigation and nother warning has been issued bY poocoveit Nov. 17. b ffective Nov 
Administrator Ickes, repeat his state- CH NOV. BECOMES CHCCUVE NOV. 
power projects which have been approved | 27. It establishes maximum hours of work |] \ 

in the West, involving the expenditure of ent made earlier regarding the use Of (.. pote) empl ‘ith : ‘ceptions 
“Special agentsyto promote projects with 

large sums. The benefits of P Pp and minimum rates of pay. 

ments, however, will extend into wide . _ As to “service employes,” it is provided 
areas, it is pointed out. __ Persons who pay lawyers, agents, OY thot employers shall guarantee “not less 
There has also been ? somewhat larger | rt Ne to advance projects are not only ‘than the minimum rates * * * irrespective 
partment newspaper men had enjoyedfree| Now interpretation of statistic: by the ,4™mount of construction approved in nor- | oe ei Pod ge the Admin~ | of by whom or on what basis service em- 
access to all offices. No official public-| various Government departments must be | thern States than in southern areas be- | ‘S'TAlor asseried, but are placing the pro)- | 


ect itself und re ployes are compensated.” 
ity staff was maintained as is customary cleared through Mr. Reifler. hastening the its er suspicion. 


He can make | Cause of the necessity of _ The minimum wages for these and other 
in most of the federal establishments. any changes or adjustments that he con- , Start of projects in the North hefore;} Further progress has been made toward employes range from $15 a week in large 


The Morgenthau order brought a quick siders necessary to produce unity. Winter. is attacking unemployment by loaning | cities down to $13 in cities of from 25,000 
protest from correspondents addressed to| Then, with the Treasury Department, Complicated legal questions whic! have | money to railroads for necessary projects, to 100,000 population and not less than $10 


President Roosevelt. While no reply was having an organized publicity bureai un-/| arisen in some States and communities | according to Frank C. Wright, director ol ‘in small towns ang villages. The employes 
re-* ved, Stephen Early, secretary to the ' der Mr. Gaston, all impcrtant Covernment | where State constitutions or local laws : the recently created Transportation Loan , zyre to wok not more than 54 hours a week 
P ‘dent. was dispatched to Washinzton | “-nartments will have agencies for -clear- | served as a hindrance to mecting PWA' Division of the PWA. He reports that land not t> exceed 10 hours a day or six 


frcem the “Little White House” at Warm -ng information, requirements have aiso handicapped al-! n,0st of the projects considered thus far days a weck. 
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Federal and State Control Being Drafted 
No Matter What You Call Them. They'll Be =a : 


Saloons Just the Same. Judging by 
Plans of Several States 


original packages tor consumption away 
from the place of sale. 

Dissatisfaction with this situation now 
has appeared. and Governor Rolph has, 
announced that he may call a special ses-_ 
sion of the Legislature early in 1934 to 
consider the granting of permission to 


The old-time saloon, under more rigid 
regulation, may return tc some parts of 
the United States in the near future. 

These liquor-dispensing places. however. 
probably will not be known as saloons. 
but in one form or another plans are un- 
de. way in several States to provide for 
the sale of whisky and other liquors bv 
the drink to: be consumed at the place of 
purchase. 

Severai States are definitely planning 
to go into the liquo: business, and Mich- 
igan has a representative in New York 
City to open negotiations for a supply 
With which to engage in this enterprise 
immediately upon repeal of the Eight- 
‘eenth Amendment.. This State. however, 
has not actually determined upon its pro- 
cecure. Its Legislature began a session 
‘Noy. 22 to consider the subject 

With this prospect for new supplies of 
liquor to move into the Wolverine State, 
distilleries in Pennsylvania are closing 
er attempting to remove their stocks 
irom the State. This is because of the 
enactment during the past week of a bill, 
Which has been signed by Governor Pin- 
chot, ievving a tax of $2 a gallon on ali 
liquor in storage. 

Siute police ana agents of the State 
Revenue Department have been directed 
by ihe Governor to guard the borders 
wc prevent the removal of liquor to avoid 
the new impost. The Governor said dis- 


.shali be privileged to sell liquor by the 


tilleries had been moving sufficient quan-' 


tities to cost the State Treasury $1,000,-: 
600 a day. He expects to derive for the 
State about $25,000,000 from this levy. 

Governor Pinchot also discounted 


threats of distillers to dismantle their! 


plants in Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature is working | 
on control measures. A _ bill has been | 
passed by the House and is pending 1n | 
the Senate. 


Liquor Tax May Pay 
Maryland State Debt 


Governor Ritchie, of Marvland, pre- 
sented his liquor-control plan to a special 
session of the Legislature which was con- 
vened Noy. 23 and .bills have been in- 
troduced to carry it into effect. The Gov- 


ernor proposes that State revenue from a 
liquor tax of $1.10 a gallon shall be used 
to pay off the State debt. thus avoiding | 
the necessity of increasing other levies | 
imposing new taxes. 
Majority sentiment in Illinois is for 4 
return ol the saloon, according to State 
Senator Harold G. Ward, of Chicago, 
chairman of the Liquor Control Commis- 
sion. A special session of the Legislature, 
called solely to consider liquor legislation. 
was convened Nov. 22. 
New Jersey's Alcoholic Beverage Com- 
mission has proposed the creation of mu- 
nicipal licensing boards to be appointed by 
the mavor in cities of more than 40.000 
population. One of the three members 
would be a woman. County boards. 
named by the presiding Supreme Court 
Justice, would be named to control li-| 
censes in smaller municipalities. 
There would be no restriction on bars. 
under this New Jersey plan, and the mu- | 
-nicipalities would be permitted to fix 
closing hours, determine whether to pro- 
hibit Sunday or retail sales. All retail li- 
cense fees would be retained by the cities. 
The State would levy a tax of $1 a gallon 
in addition to fees for licenses issued to 
manufacturers and wholesalers. 


State Monopoly in 
Ohio Is Proposed 


Minnesota’s Liquor Control Study Com- | 
mission hds submitted to Governor Olson 
and the Legislature a report calling tor 
package distribution of liquor by drug | 
stores and retail sales by the glass under 
rigid regulation and restricted profits. 

The retail sales would be made in ho- 
tels. restaurants. clubs. dining cars and 
airplanes, and all liquor business would be 
controlled by a State Liquor Commissioner | 
appointed by the Governor. | 

Ohio’s Advisory Commission on Liquor | 
Control. however. has recommended to 
Governor White. who concurs, that liquor 
may be sold by the glass in_ hotels. 
restaurants and clubs, but not in railway | 
dining cars or on boats. 


ol 


‘Let Seller Beware’: | 
Sound Rule of Law 


Court Gives Approval to Prinei- 
ple Laid Down by President | 
“Caveat emptor”—let the buyer beware | 

—his beei: replaced by “caveat vendor’— | 

let the seller beware. The new principle | 

Was first advanced by President Roosevcl', | 

@nd its application was approved. Nov. 24. 

by Judge John M. Woolsey. in the District | 

Court of the United States for the South- | 

ern Distric’ of New York. 

Judg. Woolsev handed down an opinion 
in the case of the Manhattan Electric 
Supply Co.. whose officials and associates 
had been indicted on charges of making 
fraudulent use of the mails and conspiring 
to defraud. 

The: decision overruled a motion to dis- 
miss the charges and a demurrer b sed 
upon the contention thit t is not ~ crime 
“to form a pool to raise the price of a se- 
curitv listed on the Stock Exchange.” 


| Feminine’ Invasion 
-—QOf Angler’s Sport_! 
New York Finds Many Women | 


Enjov Fishing and Require 
No Licenses 


Fishing is no longer a sport nor rec-! 
reation to be indulged in exclusively by | 
men 

Women have invaded this essentialls 


miasculine activity to such an extent in 
New York that the State Conservation 
Commissioner. Lithgow Osborne. has been 
asked to request the Izaak Walton League 
to sponsor a woman's auhiliary. 

Mr. Osborne said Nov. 22 that women 
in New York are not required to obtain 
jicenses to fish. but about 500,000 licenses 
are issued to men. Inspectors for the 
Conservation Department, however, have 
been making a check of male and female 
anglers. and report that more than 8}, 
per cent of all anglers noted during the 
Jest several months were women 

On the basis of this proporijon. the 
States revenues would be mecreased bv 
about $86.000 a vear if women were re- 
guired to obtain fishing licenses. 


hotels and restaurants to serve liquor tu 
patrons of their dining rooms. A State 
liquor store plan also is being studied by | 
an interim liquor committee of the House | 

Establishment in Colorado of a State 
Liquor Control Board. patterned after the 
one set up by the New York law, will be 
proposed to a special session to be con- 
vened Dec. 4. Colorado also has a liquor 
control act which is to be administered 
by the State Treasurer. 

Governor Martin, of 
called a special session 
upon liquor legislation. 
visory Liquor Control Commission has 
recommended a State monopoly of all 
liquor and beer business, with no drinking 
of liquor in public. The State would fix 
ali prices and take 50 per cent of the 
revenues, the balance being divided hbe- 
tween cities and counties. 


Under this plan, which will be presented 
to a special legislative session Dec. 6. Ohio 
would establish a State monopoly. placing 
in the hands of the State Government the 
processing, distribution and sale of pack- 
age liquor, to be purchased at State- 
owned stores. 

The Ohio Commission would prohibit 
bars and the old type of saloon. 

Michigan's Legislature. which began a 
special session Nov. 22. is considering a 
proposal by the Liquor Control Commis- 
sion for the establishment of not more 
than 75 State stores through which liquor 
would be retailed. 

In Massachusetts. where the Legislature 
is endeavoring to enact liquor-control 
laws, the principal point at issue is 
whether taverns shall be permitted and 
whether taverns, hotels and restaurants 


the hot iron. 


Washington, has 
for Dec. 4 to act 


His State Ad- merce 


the hide. 


May Give Way to Polite 
Treatment 


When “little dogie gits along” and 
enters the corral to have a label branded 
jon his flank, he may no longer face a 
/cowpuncher wielding a red-hot brand. 

' Instead he may be met by a tender- 
hearted laboratory technician who has dis- hearings on the proposed liquor code 
carded his leather pants and sombrero for y, 
a white apron, test tube, and brush, in. 

preparation for a ceremony that once was. Government control of production, prices, 
marked by screaming struggles as the | 
steers winced under the cruel. searing of | 


The chemical acts as a permanent de- 
pilatory and the resulting brand shows up [nm Five-eman Board 
much etter than the burned mark. The 
mixture is applied with a brush. ! 


Will the revived liquor industry submit 
to rigid Federal control under a code 
prepared by the AAA or will the industry 
| fight the control move in the courts? 


hich began Nov. 24. Calling for strict 


Sales and even purchases of materials, the 
code now under discussion was drafted 
by the AAA after the code submitted by 


For tomorrow's herds are likely to be , the distillers was rejected. 
branded with chemicals, instead of by the | 
time-honored method. Chemical branding t€ Previous suggestion of a Federal cor- : 
i being tried out in Germany, the Com- | Poration which would handle all liquor Business Practices 
Department 
American consul at Hamburg. The new 7he plan for a corporation may be re- 
method is painless and does not damage ; Vived. however. 


Code control has been substituted for 


learns from the aistribution between distillers and dealers. 


‘Control Would Rest 


Virginia's Liquor Control Commission 
is struggling with various plans, but so 
lar has been unable to agree upon any 
one. The Iowa Legislature, now in ses- 
sion, 1s confronted with the question of 
whether the State Constitution will per- 
mit a State monopoly of liquor sales. Sug- 
gestions have been made in Iowa that the 
business should be conducted throuzh cor- 


drink. 

Calitornia voters last year adopted a 
liquor control amendment to the State 
Constitution, and at the 1933 session of 
the Legislature a law was enacted to be- 
come effective upon repeal of the Yight- 
centh Amendment. Both of these prohibit 


pared. 
Demands 


tor 


the return of the saloon and specify that 
only beer and wine may be sold in hotels 
and restaurants for consumption § with 
meals. Liquor is to be sold only in 


porations in which the State would be a | 
partner, 

In Wisconsin, a legislative session in| 
December will consider legalizing the sale ress. 


would be 


a special session in dealers may extend Federal 


if at all. has not been disclosed. 


This is the question hanging over the. 


Control of the liquor industry, as pro-. 
| posed in the five-man board Federal code. 


control 
Florida continue to be made, although | throughout the whole producing and dis- 
Governor Sholtz has declared he will not | tributing system. 


. Call one to enact a liquor control bill. | ‘The AAA plans that liquor control un- | 


Committees of the Missouri Legislature | der the code shall continue at least until! are the usual NRA requirements for fair 
have been at work during the last three Congress enacts some legislation for con- 
weeks in efforts to prepare bills to be sub-' trol. 

litted to the special session now in prog- | act, 


too rigid, distillers have indicated that, 
should the code be imposed upon them 
; Without their agreement, they may fight 
_it in court. Some of the control powers 
vested in the five-man board are: 

Plant capacity or production may not 
“be expanded after repeal or after the 
‘imposition of the code without the con- 
sent of the board. 

Distillers may not sell to any dealer 
;not holding a State license, if such a 
license is required by State law or a li- 
|cense required by anv Federal code for 
‘dealers which may be subsequently im- 
| posed. 


Would Be Regulated 

| Materials used in liquor production such 
}as grains must be purchased from do- 
| mestic growers, 

| Sales may be made only in vottles. 

, No distiller may have any interest in 
any retail outlet or pay any person em- 


; vested in the Government | ployed by a liquor retailer. 
of liquor in taverns, but a definite pro- through a five-man board. The board's 
, gram of legislation has not yet been pre- | authority under the present 


In addition to these resirictions there 


plan centers, are the usual NRA fair p.actice iequire- 
on distillers, but subsequent codes for 


ment. 

Price lists must be submitted to the 
_board, which will have powe: to regulate 
| prices at its own discretion. 

In addition to these restrictions there 


business practices and prohibilions agains: 


Under what authority Congress will | misbranding, rebating and ‘such practices 


In addition, preparations are being made 


Goodbye Cowboy, WILL THE LIQUOR INDUSTRY _ World Effort For Relief 
Hello Chemist YIELD TO ¥ EDERAL CONTROL? 


Time-honored Red-hot Iron Rigid Regulation Is Provided Under Code Now Before 
AAA Hearing; Government Board Planned 


Of Indigent Foreigners 


An American delegation, with Prof, 
Joseph P. Chamoverlain and George L. 
Warren as members and Miss Florence W, 
Hutsinpillar, of the Department of Labor, 
as technical adviser, is on the way to 
Geneva to attend the first meeting there 
Dec. 4 of the League of Nations’ special 
temporary committee “for assistance to 
|indigent ‘oreigners and enforcement of 
,miaintenance orders abroad.’ President 
Roosevelt appointed the delegation by in- 
vitation of the League. 
| The committee was set up by the League 
‘Council more than two vears ago to study 
assistance to needy foreigners and prepare 
@ proposed international convention on 
tne subject. Other governments have ac- 
cepted the invitation. 


Dr. James M. Doran, Commissioner of In- 
dustrial Alcohol, and R. C. Miller, foreign 
expert oi the AAA, now constitute an im- 
port-control authority and have asked im- 
porters to make applications on standard 
forms for allotments. 

Against almost all of these restrictions 
the distillers protested in the opening 
/ hearings on Nov. 24 [n place of the Gov- 
;}e¢rnment control board. they asked to be 
allowed to set up their own central gov- 
erning body under the code. 

Price control was another feature at- 
tacked. Louis Levy and George Beneman, 
representing distillers and brewers, 
clared that the industry should never sub- 
mit to the posting of prices and their con- 
trol 

A. G. Carroll, of Louisville, protested also 
against the provision for control of plant 
expansion and production, pointing to the 
‘new distilleries already under constrution, 
Representatives of eastern industrial alco- 
hol manufacturers, who have been mak- 


Declaring that the proposed control is; to set quotas on imports of foreign liquor. [Continued on Page 9, Column 1} 


T’S who is behind “*‘AMERICAN’? MARCHES 
AHEAD—and what it means to you—that 
counts! 


Let’s look at the facts! 


The American Oil Company is an important 
member of the Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Company group, a major factor in 
the oil industry. Principal companies of this 
group are: 


American Oil Company 

Mexican Petroleum Corporation (Me.) 

Pan American Refining Company 

Pan American Pipeline Company 

Mexican Petroleum Corporation of Georgia 
Lord Baltimore Filling Stations, Inc. 


These companies represent one of the large 
and important oil units of the country. Very 
big resources, large available crude production 
and extensive pipe line systems, refineries, com- 
plete research laboratories, large tank car and 
motor truck fleets, numerous ocean terminals, 
many hundreds of bulk plants, and thousands 
of service station outlets. 


Where and How They Serve 


In addition to its refining and allied activities, 
Pan American Petroleum & Transport Company, 
through its various companies named 
above, does an extensive business along the 
entire Atlantic Seaboard, from Maine to Flor- 
ida, and elsewhere. They market a big volume 
of various petroleum products—motor fuel, 
gasoline, lubricants, kerosene, range oil, heat- 
ing oils, heavy fuel oils and asphalt. A complete 
petroleum service! 


AMOCO MOTOR OILS 


the line march! 


AMERICAN OIL 


Maker of Amoco-Gas, Orange American Gas, Amoco Motor Oils 


One of the companies, the Mexican Petroleum 
Corporation, is one of the largest sellers of 
heavy fuel oils in the United States. It numbers 
among its customers a host of nationally im- 
portant concerns. Likewise, Mexican Petroleum 
Corporation is the second largest producer of 
asphalt on the Atlantic Coast. Because of its 
great scientific knowledge of heavy fuel oils and 
asphalt requirements, Mexican Petroleum Cor- 
poration will continue to handle this important 
phase of the group’s activities. 


* * * 


The American Oil Company is an outstand- 
ing institution of public service in its old terri- 
tory.* Its growth and development form an 
illuminating chapter in the history of American 
enterprise. 


The American Oil Company direct and through 
subsidiaries, is taking over and will in the 
future operate all the marketing facilities 
of the consolidated companies in Northern New 
Jersey, New York and New England, Georgia 
and Florida. This includes the many bulk stor- 
age plants, service stations, pump and tank 
outlets in this vast region. These it will improve, 
remodel and modernize. For American service 
must be worthy of the name! : 


* * * 


But above all, this expansion of American 
means that hereafter its famous products— 
among them AMOCO-GAS, the original special 
motor fuel; Orange American Gas, the best 
gasoline selling at regular gas price; and 
AMOCO Motor Oils—will be available along the 
entire Atlantic Seaboard, from Maine to Flor- 
ida, and elsewhere. And that means new fuel 
economies to motorists in our new territory* 
and extended service to motorists of our old 
territory*. 


Now you know who’s 


behind—and what’s 
behind—the pump! | 


ON THE AIR! THE AMERICAN REVUE 
with ETHEL WATERS and GEORGE BEATTY 


Over Columbia Network, SUNDAY, 7 to 7:30 P.M. 
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CHILD WELFARE 


4 -FOOD.--HEALTH AMERICA’S NATIONAL United States NOVEMBER 27, 1933 Index 


What to Look for | Better Quality of Milk and Eggs | Loss of Sunlight _ 
|_Through Scientific Feeding—| From City Smoke 


Method of Adding Vitamins to Animal Products by Con- | As Health Hazard 


trol of Rations of Farm Stock 


‘nN 


Supplying Homes QUALITY AND FULL MEASURE 
With Well-water IN BUYING FOOD 


Pure and Sweet Safeguards of Food od Drug Law fer. Protection of Consumer 


Against Misrepresentation 


ve 


Points That Indicate Qualities 
Of Good Eating Fowl for 
Thanksgiving 


EPORTING PROGRESS in the revival 


of the turkey raising industry ot NIMAL FOOD PRODUCTS may be 
New Jersey, Pred W. Jackson, Director A greatly improved if farmers learn to 


}{©W is a food buyer to know what he or she is getting for money spent? ch at See a the preaident. |™=" the proper scientific control of feed 
While from previous remarks it might be inferred that faith in @ wre a rf Reid, of the State Turkey | ations. . ; 
Divine Providence were the consumer’s only recourse, I want to hasten to' Growers’ Association, as an authority on! 
assure you that many, indeed, most, food manufacturers go far beyond the . what constitutes a good eating bird. Mrs 
requirements of the food and drug law as to positive labeling. When it Reid is quoted: the results of experiments which have 
comes to mere quantity, the consumer is protected to a large degree by the “No housewife can afford to make a recently beeh conducted by the United 
mandatory requirement to declare net contents, in weight, measure, ah oye in oe a turkey,” for a tough ' stat es Bureau of Dairy Industry and by. 
numerical count'as is most appropriate, in a plain and conspicuous manner. | which has been done by the Ohio 

Furthermore, the present law pretty well assures that foods in interstate Examine the turkey carefully and ane 'State Experimental Station. 
commerce are free from harmful or revolting material and are of the in-' ject one which is fresh, clean, bright and _ It was found in experiments conducted 
tegrity which the label declaration implies. The consumer cannot be sure, dry skinned. The skin should also be, by the Bureau that it is — ag 
however, of the exact quality of the article purchased, in most cases at tender and firm to the touch but not | radically the vitamin con a tea a bed 
least, except by the ancient method of trial and error, involving an | hard. i ieee . ra the type of feed fed to dairy 
“Dark dull color of skin or flesh usually 
to correlate price with actual eating quality or with Experiments in Ohio in another field, 
Even the protection afforded by the so-called “slack fill” package and poe , ti have shown that | 
, not be too fresh. Look for a coating; that of egg production, have sho 
other devices of a tricky nature, such as paneled bottles, false bottoms, and’ o¢ 5.+ pather than hard fat deposits such it is possible to increase the iodine con- 
the like—unless the consumer has a very accurate knowledge of the relation- 4. recut from hurriedly fattening range tent of eggs by feeding hens menhaden | 
ship between bulk and weight in various food products, he or she is sure turkeys just prior to marketing. fish meal, potassium iodine or kelp. This ' 
to be deceived by such practices. “Seek a straight breast bone and back. result was desired in order to provide a 
What guaranty has the buyer of foods as to what she is getting in the | The longer the keel or breast bone the ‘Source of iodine for persons living in areas 
way of a quality product? /more the white breast meat. | is deficient in the 
When it comes to foods outside of the canned goods field, and indeed | agg once try & 
to those canned goods not yet standardized, the consumer has in most cases -edages ing Kind. Grown in semicconine. | 2evecteon of Cattle Feed 
no direct information as to the quality of the product concealed in the tin : - To Control Vitamin in Milk 


ment and fed choice mash feeds includ- 
or cardboard container until she opens it in her own kitchen, ‘ing dried milk, the flesh developed is al-| ‘The relation of the vitamin content of 
How can a housewife make a complaint if she receives a commercially | ways tender because it is marbled with milk to the kind of feed used is of par- 
ticular importance during the Winter, 


packed food which does not live up to the standards she expects? fat distributed through all of the lean 
The majority of food manufacturers. naturally take pride in the quality | "issue. _,| When dairy cows are unable to pasture 
Turkeys have been grown on the Reid on grass, an in producing special quality 
milk for the use of invalids and growing 


By DR. W. B. WHITE, 
Chie) 0) Food Controi, Federal Food and Drug Administration, 


Development Steriliza- 
tion, Softening and Other 
Processing Extends City 


And Town Use of Re- 


sources 


darmful Deprivation of Ul. 
cuced a gain of 166 grams; and No. 3 tim- | tra-violet Rays Empha« 


othy resulted in a gain of 132 grams. 
Some of the preliminary experits indi- | 2 ‘at ; 

cated that rates will survive indefinitely sized by Failure to Maine 
on skim milk from cows on Spring pas- | tain Protective Measures 

ture, though they all die within 120 days. 
under these conditions when the milk 
comes from cows on any kind of dry feed. 


ee NUSIANCES in American cities 
It is concluded in the report that there have been increasing in the last four 
is much reason to believe that the pres- Years. with consequent loss to health from 
ence or absence of vitamin A is the chiet; the effect of shutting off the ultra-violeq 
_factor concerned in bringing about these YS of the sun. 

results, although it may not be the only Increase in the smoke nuisance is ate 
one, .tributed by O. P. Hood, of the gee 

i . : .+ of Mines, to municipal economies whic 

Vitamin A content tends to produce butter Supervising the campaign against the 
of high yellow color and high vitamin A smoke evil. Also industrial plants have 
content, and that the color of butter is €Conomized by discarding smoke and gas 
much more influenced by feed than by Consuming devices which were formerly, 
the breed of the cow. er 

Butter, which is -naturally yellow in 
cclor, contains carotin and xanthophyll, 
the yellow pigments which are widely dis- 
tributed in plant tissues and which are 
| good sources of vitamin A. 

Dairy feeds rich in carotin are pasture 
| grass, carrots, and hay cured so that it 
‘retains its green color. Feeds poor in hore, 
carotin are hay bleached by exposure to! 
sun and rain, straw, cottonseed hulls, cot- |. It is possible for a short period 
tonseed meal, and most of the other |/” enforcement of smoke control regulae 
erains and concentrates , tions to undo much of the good oe a 

ae |has been accomplished over a period 0 
/years. Because of this, points out My 
Hood, it is particularly unfortunate that 


OTABLES CHANGES have taken place 
in the method of providing water sup- 
plies for both cities and villages, largely 
in the field of water purification and the 
development of well supplies. 
O. E. Meinzer, of the Division of 
‘ Groundwater, United States Geologic |! 
Survey, states that because of the im- 
provement of pumping machinery and 
technique in developing wells in forma- 
tions of sand, sandstone and gravel. there 
has been a tendency during the last 10 
or 20 years toward increased use of well 


Health Value of Sunlight 
water. 


The Public Health Service points oug 
that the ultra-violet rays have a distinc 
value to the health of individuals subs 
jected to them. These rays are contained 
in ordinary sunshine but are shut off by, 
cust, moisture, or smoke in the atmose 


Water Purification 


Improvements in water purification in- 
clude increased economy of operations 
and better methods. Also modern sterili- 
zation practice has largely done away with 
highly disagreeable taste-and-odor con- 
ditions which formerly were associated 
with purified water. 

Methods of softening water have shared 
in the general improvement of water 
purification. There has been a decided 
increase in the number of municipal 
water softening plants. 


of their products and are generally eager to satisfy the purchaser. Her first. 


| farm since 1890 and prize birds of over 40 
recourse is naturally, therefore, to complain directly to her grocer and | pounds are not unusual. 


Green Grass and Legumes 


” 


+in localities with surface pollution. 


Mr. Meinzer cites as an example of the 


improvement in well drilling the Morris. 


station at Camden. N. J., where about 100 
old-style wells with a total capacity ol 
18,000,000 gallons a day have been re- 
placed by nine wells. 

Drilling of Wells 


The importance of 


improvement in. 


demand the refunding of the purchase price. | 


It might be well here to point out those instances where the present food 
and drugs act could be invoked against those products in Federal jurisdic- 
tion which may have escaped the scrutiny of our limited inspectional force. 
are foods which produce harmful or 
abnormal physiological effects. These are fortunately uncommon. 


First and foremost, naturally, 


Next, perhaps, come those foods which show decomposition of some type, | 
which have abnormal flavors, or which are infested with insects or contain! blackberries, late cherries, loganberries, 


Cooking Fruit at Low Heat | 
For Preserving of Juices’ 


bape JUICE from almost any Summer 
fruit—red and _ black rapsberries, 


children, it is pointed out. 

In a report of experiments made by E. 
B. Meigs, A. M. Hartman, and H. T. Con- 
verse, of the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 
it is shown that butter made from the 
milk of cows which had been fed on 
sudan grass pasture was about twelve 
times as rich in vitamin A as butter made 


from the milk of cows fed on a ration of 


As Vitamin Producers 


Although addition of special prepara- 
tions has been used as a procedure to 


| 


increase the vitamin content of milk, this. 


method is not necessary in order to pro- 
duce milk rich in vitamins. Mr. Meigs 
points out that the most effective method 
of producing milk with a high vitamin A 
content is to let cows have pasture which 


the work in smoke abatement has beer 
curtailed so sharply. 

Unfavorable tendencies, says Mr. Hood, 
are counteracted by two factors—the ine 
crease in the use of electricity and thd 
development of public sentiment agains@ 
the smoke evil. Larger use of electricity 
in heating means that heating plants wil§ 
be centralized and thus it will be easie® 


methods of well drilling is shown by the filthy or revolting material of any sort. Last of all are those foods which | and plums—can be bottled with little trou- cottonseed meal and cottonseed hulls. is rich in young growing grass and to supervise them. 
fact that about 6,500 out of a total of 10.- are labeled in a manner which directly or indirectly has deceived the con- "!€, aS well as grape juice and apple, The most remarkable effect produced by legumes. | Public Sentiment Aroused 
000 public water supply systems in the sumer as to the natural composition or quality of the article. _juice, or cider. In bottling them, the most different kinds of feed was in a feeding He adds that the Bureau of Dairy | 


United States are derived from wells, ac- 
cording to estimates made by Mr. Meinzer 
on the basis of incomplete data col- 
lected by the Geological Survey. 

Most of the public water supplies are 


obtained from wells in virtually all the. 


smaller cities of the United States except 
in New England, along the borders of the 
Great Lakes, and in some of the moun- 
tain and piedmont areas of the East and 
West. 


Groundwater is almost invariably free, 


. from dangerous bacteriai pollution, points 


.Out Mr. Meinzer, except in open-textured 
rocks, such as cavernous limestone, and 


in other formations near the water table. 


In 
most cases of polluted groundwater sup- 
plies the water has been found to be pure 
at the source and to have been polluted 
after it had been pumped or by surface 
pollution entering the wells at the top. 


Qualities of Groundwater 


Groundwater has the is little or no possibility of transmitting disease or bacterial toxins to 


uniform temperature and 
cool in the Summer. It is generally color- 


less and free from turbidity, except that | 


produced by precipitation of iron oxide; 
and it is generally free from objection- 
able odor. 

These advantages are particularly im- 
portant to smaller communities but are 
of less importance to large cities that 
can afford effective treatment under 
rigorous supervision, according to Mr. 
Meinzer’ 

The largest groundwater development 
for public supplies is on Long Island. 


about 100,000,000 gallons a day are pumped 


for the New York City water department. 
and about an equal amount is pumped 
for other public supplies. This develop- 
ment is comparable in size with the major 
groundwater developments for irrigation. 
Wells-Supplies of Houston 

The largest city supplied entirely from 

wells is Houston. About 25,000.000 gallons 


a day is pumped from the public supply. 


and about an equal amount from private 
wells. 


What can be learned from the labels on canned foods? at 
A large number of definitions and standards for the ordinary food products | 
have been issued by the United States Department of Agriculture. While! Fanny W. Yeatman, a food specialist of | 
these are advisory only and do not have the force and effect of law, stil) | the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 


they have a certain value in so far as they accurately reflect consumer , nomics. 
understanding and ethical trade practice. | 
As a rule, therefore, when abnormal ingredients are added to these products | 


| 


—for example, artificial color or flavor, preservatives, and the like—that | 


the label with extreme care and to judge the label as you judge a man’s | 
character, from his looks and from his conversation. 


What protection can the Administration afford purchasers of foods which’ though the juice of ripe grapes can ie' 


have been packed under insanitary conditions-or.in filthy factories? | 


emphatic fashion that a chemist, bacteriologist, or a man with a trained 
nose and palate can spot them by objective examination of the finished | 


product moving in interstate commerce, the answer is that the protection | 
is full and complete. While objective examination gives a reasonable, though 


important point is to use a low tempera- | 
ture, never actually boiling the fruit or: 
the juice after it is extracted, says Mrs. 


experiment which brought out the fact 
that alfalfa hay feed rations produced 
butter 35 times as-rich in vitamin A 


as did feed rations consisting of No. 3 


timothy hay. 
To test out the nutrive value of the 


“Boiling changes both the color and| milk produced by different types of feed, 


the flavor of a fruit juice,” says Mrs.| laboratory experiments were made with’ 
“While the result may not be) 


fact will usually be made known upon the label. It therefore pays to read | a ee ee ee 


Yeatman. 


of fresh fruit. 


“Some heating is necessary, of course,’ 


to extract the juice from most fruits, al- 


! extracted by the cold press method. Most 
When these conditions are reflected in the finished product in such an_ berries and other small fruits give a much | 
larger yield and a much clearer juice if: 


the washed, dried, and mashed fruit is 


heated quickly just to the boiling point, : 
and then removed at once from the fire. | 
, “By heating in this way, the framework 


by no means complete, protection against decomposition and filth as they of the fruit is softened so that a large 


consumer. 


relate to the aesthetics of food, protection is woefully incomplete against amount of rich flavored, deep colored 
those products which do not receive heat sterilization to the point where there juice can be extracted without much pres- 


This is the second and final installment: of Dr. White’s article on “Food Labels and | Short Cr op of Honey 
the Story They Tell.” The first installment appeared in the Issue of Nov. 11-18. 
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FOOD VALUE OF WHOLE WHEAT 


‘Germ and Bran Usually Eliminated in Milling Rich in Im- 
| | portant Vitamins B and G 


'JFMPORTANCE of liberal amounts of The richest source of these vitamins, the 


vitamins B and G in the diet, espe- 
especially in that of young babies and pr¢es- 


| 


germ of the wheat grain, has been largely 
eliminated, it is pointed out in the report 


pective mothers, has been given increased Of a study made by Hazel E. Munsell and 


emphasis during the last few years. This 
is pointed out by the United States Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. 

Although a wide variety of foods con- 
tain these vitamins in relatively small 
amounts, only a few concentrated sources 


Cities having between 5,000 and 25,000;2"€ known. The germ portions of whole 


population are about equally divided be- 


Srains, usually eliminated in processing, 


tween groundwater and surface water 2% among the most important. 


supplies. 
population, more than one-fourth obtain 
their public supplies from wells. Of ap- 
proximately 8,000 cities with less than 5,- 
000 inhabitants that have public water 
supplies, two-thirds obtain their water 


from wells. 


The 25 largest cities obtain their water 


Of cities with more than 25,000 | 


The importance of using the entire 
/wheat grain was brought out in work 
which the Federal Government carried 
‘out to combat pellagra in’the South in 
| 1928-29. Since that time a number of 
,commercial products have been manufac- 
tured which feature the fact that the 
wheat germ is included. 

Use of these products, 1t is pointed out, 


| 


Grace M. DeVaney, of the Bureau. Be- 
cause the germ tends to become rancid 
and the bran detracts from the appear- 
ance of the final product, both were taken 
away in processing. Oftentimes the food 
constituents which are removed in milling 
are the very ones lacking in the diets of 
those who use large quantities of highly 
milled grains and prepared cereals. 


The study was made to test the vitamin 


content of wheat germ, rice polishings, 


| 


cottonseed flour; and the residue from 
fermented rye grains. Cottonseed flour 
and a flour made from the residue of fer- 
mented rye grain have been found to be 
significant sources of vitamins B and G. 


Rice polishings have proved to be good 


the 1933 California honey crop 


harvested, H. M. Krebs, in charge Of | -ame period the number cared for in in- | 


_apiary inspection, entomological service, 
| State Department of Agriculture, has 


‘taken down his records to see just what. 


‘the honey bee had done for fhe State 
| this year. 

, Among other facts he related: Nearly 
14,000 citizens of California are directly 
interested in keeping bees.’ Between 375,- 
600 and 400,000 colonies of bees, owned in 


California, produce a surplus of from 10,-. 


000,000 to 25,000,000 pounds of honey each 
year. 


This year was hard for the beekeepers | 
because of the short crop. California | 


produces about 90,000 queen bees every 
year. Package bees sometimes amount to 
50 tons a year. 

The average annual value of California’s 
honey production, beeswax, package bees, 
and queens, amounts to approximately 
$2,000,000. Chief sources of honey in Cali- 
fornia are the blooms of oranges, sages, 
alfalfa, star thistles, lima beans and wild 
buckwheat. 


Fruit and Dried Vegetables 
Available for Winter Fare 


Harvested in California 


rats. It was found that rates fed for 125 
days on milk from cows fed on No. 1 
alfalfa made a gain of ‘199 grams in 
weight; No. 3 alfalfa feed resulted in a 


| 


Industry has conducted experiments which 
show that it is possible to increase the 
vitamin A content of milk by 
cod-liver oil to dairy cows. This proc- 
ess, however, has the disadvantage that 
it decreases the fat content and is a!so 
likely to upset the consumption of the 
balance of the feed ration. 

Another method of increasing the vita- 


feeding | 


Public sentiment against the smok@ 
nuisance, points out Mr. Hood, has now 
increased to the extent that people aré 
not satisfied with eliminating soot buf 
also protest against the white fly-ash ang 
gases which come from smoke-stacks. 


Increased use of the Various new stoke 


ing devices and smoke consuming mag# 


min content, in this case of vitamin D. 


is by feeding cows irradiated yeast. 
Meigs says that the Bureau has 
little work on this process. 


Mr. 
done 


gain of 152 grams; No. 1 timothy pro- 


CARING FOR SLIGHTED 


CHILD 


DEFINITE TREND toward foster 

home care for dependent children 
rather than care in institutions is evi- 
dent in reports from agencies in 13 cities 
and city areas in eight States and the 
District of Columbia. 


The United States Children’s 


on social statistics, states that from June, 
1932 to June, 1933, the number of de- 


in fostér homes in the reporting areas in- 
‘creased over 11 per cent. During the 


stitutions decreased 7 per cent. 


The downward trend in _ institutional 
‘care began in the Spring of 1932. Foster- 


home care has climbed steadily in recent 


years, and in June was 30 per cent above 
the monthly average in 1929. 

The rise in foster home care has been 
mainly in boarding homes and in work 
or wage homes. The number of children 


cared for in free homes declined over 1 
cent in the past year, while there, 
was a 12 per cent increase in the number | 


| 
| 


Bureau, 
in making public its monthly bulletin. 


rendent. and neglected children cared for, 


| 
| 


chinery)is of value in abating the smok@ 
nuisance, observes Mr. Hood. Such dee 
vices have been too costly for small resie 
dences and heating plants. 

Even with modern.stoking machinery if 
is necessary that proper firing methods b@ 
followed. It has been found that appreé 
ciable smoke elimination has been scoreq 
only in cities where official agencies hav@ 
been set-up to enforce anti-smoke regue 


in boarding homes and a 36 per cent lations. 


increase in the number in work or wage 
homes, 


Wide variations were reported from the | 
various communities in the use of insti- | 


tutional and foster home care. In St. 
Paul, Cleveland. and Lancaster, Pa.., 
about three-fourths of the children under 
care were in foster homes while less than 
half were so»cared for in Washington, 


The total number 


Smoke From Oil-burners 

Prevalence of oil-burning heating plant 
has not materially lessened the smok 
nuisance, according to Mr. Hood, bu 
merely has substituted a new type o 
smoke which in many ways is more of 
fensive than coal smoke. Gas is a smoke 
less fuel, but its use for heating has nof 
become common enough to be an immedi 


D. C., in Louisville, New Orleans, Grand |ate factor in the problem. 
Rapids, Syracuse, Cincinnati, and Dayton. | 
of dependent and the amount of smoke in the air durin 
neglected children cared for by the 145| the Winter. 


A number of cities have made tests t 


In some cities a 50 per cen 


reporting agencies in the 13 cities and! reduction was shown in the first year of 


city areas was 17,153 in June, 1932; 17,808 | 


in May, 1933, and 17,523 in June, 1933. 
This latter figure represents a 2 per cent 
drop from the preceding month and an 
increase of over 2 per cent as compared 
with the same month a year ago. 


the campaign to reduce the smoke nuie 
sance, 60 per cent the second year. 85 peg 
cent the third year. In some of thes@ 
same cities conditions are now almost ag 
bad as they were when the campaign wa@ 
started. 


a coop Christmas corer 
SUGGESTION 


YOU have a number of good friends who would | 
enjoy reading The United States News as much 
as you do yourself. Why not remember them at 
Christmas time by sending them this time-saving 
publication each week for a full year. 


| VEN if there is not as good a variety 
supplies, with minor exceptions, from sur- | _ | sources of vitamin B and a poorer source . The United States News, with its complete stor 
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rice, 
D. It is the cheapest and most abundant satisfactorily wre 
source of vitamin D essential to prevent chinery. _ 


rickets and aid proper bone and teeth de-| Aerating of dough mixtures is so impor- 


stone rates—beginning at $4. 


Beni. H. Marshall, President 
Geo. W. Lindholm, Operating Mer. 


10 cents. 


With the bread-slicing ma- at Bugs. of Does. (E33-1190) 
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velopment. j tant that 10 processes have been patented. | death results, usually, in the third week. Dept. Price. 20 cents. ( | © 
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“ were disrupted in 1917, there were 17 con- 


.« vostock, Kiev and Archangel. 


» aS many more clerks may be needed now 
for 


" dently succeeded in selling a gigantic gold 


* bait 


» 


- Commandant of the Washington Navy 


Petersburg, returned to America. 


_ abroad 
- 
mality, 


“appointment was made Nov. 16. 
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Cleaning Slate 
For Renewal of 
Russian Contract 


Adjustment of Claims Under 
Negotiation and Exchange 
Of Ambassadors Are Steps | 
In Opening Relations 


Conflicting claims of indebtedness be- | 
tween the United States and Russia are 
being adjusted at Washington while 
Maxim Litvinoff, Russian Commissar of. 
Foreign Affairs, is on the high seas home-_ 
ward bound after gaining recognition otf 
the Soviet Republic. 

In a whirlwind schedule last week, Mr 
Litvinoff exchanged views with Officials. 
of the State and Treasury Departments. 
with Senator Borah (‘Rep.). of Idaho. 
former chairman of the Senate Commit- | 
tee on Foreign Relations, and others, paid | 
Washington farewell and dashed to New | 
York. There he spoke at a dinner of the |! 
American-Russian Chamber of Commerce , 
and on Nov. 25 sailed away. 

Meantime the two governments mu-) 
tually accepted ambassadors, Russia wel- | 
coming appointment of William C. Bullitt. | 
American ambassador, and the United 
States approving Alexander A. Thovanov- | 
sky, once Siberian revolutionary exile — 
until recently Russian ambassador 
Japan, as the first Russian ambassador | 
at Washington in 17 years. 

Claims Being Negotiated 

International negotiations sometimes | 
move slowly and so, with the background | 
laid for a proposed final settlement Of | 
claims and debts, Mr. Litvinoff left Wash- ! 
ington Nov. 23. leaving Boris E. ee 
counsellor of the Russian embassy, as | 
the negotiator at Washington for the em- | 
pire of the Soviets until Mr. Trovanovsky | 
arrives. 

Conferences over these details of settle- 


.ments, including claims of the United | 


States for confiscated property and loans | 
and hitherto repudiated bonds sold Amer- 
ican investors and Soviet claims repara- 
tion on account of the American expedi-. 
tion to Archangel and other matters, con- | 
tinue this week. 

The Acting Secretary of State. William 
Phillips, announced Nov. 22 that in ac- 
cordance with the joint statement oi 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Litvinoff Nov. 
16 expressing hope that there would be a 
speedy and satisfactory solution of all 
outstanding questions of indebtedness and 
claims, the conferences “will be actively 
ccntinued.” Mr. Phillips said that “due | 
to the intricacy of the questions to be | 
explored,” it was impossible to reach defi- | 
nite conclusions before Mr. Litvinoff’s de- “% 
perture. 


Resumption of Relations 

The Secretary of State has instructed: 
all diplomatic representatives of the’ 
United States wherever stationed to “enter 
into cordial official and social relations 
with your Soviet colleagues in accordance 
with the established practice of the post 
at which you are stationed.” He directed 
that Soviet passports should be treated 
as passports oi other recognized govern- , 
ments and diplomatic officers were or- 
cered to inform American consuls ac- 
cordingly. 

Peter A. Bogdanov, chairman. board of 
directors of the Amtorg Trading’ Corpo- 
ration, Russia's trading agency in this 
country, issued a statement saying the 
establishment of normal relations between 
the two governments paves the way for 
a substantial development of trade. 

“We are looking forward.” his state- 
ment added,” to the renewal and widen- 
ing of contracts with many American 
firms. There is a great variety of ma- 
chinery, equipment. metals. raw mate- 
rials and other commodities which the 
Soviet Union requires for its program of 
economie development. Conversely, there 
are many raw materials, foodstuffs and 
ether goods which the Soviet Union is in 
a very favorable position to supply.” 

Recognition Denied America 

Empress Catherine of Russia in 1780. . 
according to R. Walton Moore, Assistani | 
Secretary of State, refused recognition of | 
all American Minister, Francis Dana. who 
afte: spending two years unrecognized at 
The 
Empress would not tolerate the thought of 
approving the American Revolution or ihe 
principles expressed in the American Dec- 
laration of Independence. Relations were 
@siablished in 1809, continuing until 1917. 

The Department oi State is inquiring 
into Russia's governmental system to plan 
consuiar representation. Before relations 


sular officers in what is now Russia—at 
Moscow, Odessa, Leningrad. Tiflis, Vladi- 
It has been 
suggested 40 foreign service officers and 


Russia but the Department has not 
prepared its program and it will depend 
Ol: appropriations and available Depart- 
Ment funds. 

Senator Borah, long advocate of Rus- 
$lan recognition, is pleased with the re- 
sult. In the House, Representative Fish 
(Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., ranking minor- 
it. member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, is opposed to recognition and has 
expressed hope the Senate will not con- 
firm Mr. Bullitt’s nomination as ambas- 
Sacor, 

He advocates legislation to enable the 
Department of Justice to investigate 
cemmunistic activities and send back to 
Russia any communist aliens seeking to 
overthrow government by force and vio- 
lence 

“The communists,” he added, “have evi- 


brick to American business men by dang- 
ling before their eyes a luscious and ripe 
entitled $1,000,000.000 trade with 


Soviet Russia.” 


Rules For Mail Exports 


Of Articles Made of Gold | 


Articles made from gold may be sent 
through the mails without for- 
except that the shipment must 
be a normal business transaction. 


Postmasters have been advised by the }- 


Post Office Department to accept and dis- 
patch any such article offered for mailing. 
Special authorization of the Treasury De- 
partment or approval of the Post Office 
Department will not be required. 

The postmaster is expected to satisfy 
himself that the shipment is a bona fide 
business transaction and not an attempt | 
to export gold with a view to selling the 
gold content as bullion abroad. 


Takes Battleship Command 


Rear Admiral Henry V. Butler. now 


Yard, has been appointed by the Secre-| 
tary of the Navy, Claude A. Swanson, to 
take command of Battleship Division 
Three of the Battle Fleet. as successor to | 
the late Rear Admiral Ridley McLean. 
who died Noy. 12. Announcement of the 


| Biblical scholars, 
Commandments, 


Sun Observatory Open: 


On Sinai Peninsula. 


American Astronomer Moves 
Into Structure Built by Monks 


An American family has just started 


housekeeping on the summit of Mount St. 
‘Katherine in the Sinai Peninsula, close 


to the spot where, in the opinion of some . 
Moses received the Ten | 


according to the ac- 
count in the Book of Exodus. 

The family is that of Harlan H. Zodt- 
ner, an astronomer of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who has taken up his abode 
there in a granite-block dwelling house 


erected for him and his family by the. 


monks of the valley below, who are their 
nearest neighbors. 
daily observations of the radiation output 
of the sun. 

Dr. Charles G. Abbot, Secretary of the 


Smithsonian Institution, has just received | 


from Cairo the signed contract between 
Mr. Zodtner and His Beatitude Porphy- 


| rios the Third, archbishop of Mount Sinai. 


acting on behalf of the convent of Mount 
| Sinai. 
and observatory were erected by the 
monks and will become the property of 
the 


Mount St. Katherine was selected as the 
site for the observatory after a long 
search over 
ern hemisphere. 


| could be found, according to Dr. Abbot. 


Aireraft Searchlights 
With 100-mile Range 


Army Control Calls for 104 
High-powered Lenses 


Antiaircraft searchlights whose beams 
will. be visible for as much as 100 miles 
have been ordered by the War Depart- 
ment to supplement the limited number 
, of such lights now possessed by ‘the Army. 

The Army Engineers announced, Nov. 
22, that a contract has been awarded for 


~104- 60-inch high intensity searchlights. 


They will cost $2,015,900. Sixty-one of the 


lights will be of the portable type and. 


the remainder of the mobile type. 
The manufacture of parts for the lights 
will be carried on in 16 States. 


about 72 subcontractors. 

These searchlights are of a high- 
powered type, producing about 800,000,000 
beam candlepower. Funds for the pur- 
chase are a part of allocations made to, 
the War Department by the Public Works | 
Administration. 


Mr. Zodtner will make | 


Under this agreement the dwelling | 


monastery when the Institution is 
through with them. 


Africa and Asia for the. 
_ highest, dryest accessible spot in the east-. 
It represented the best) 
combination of these conditions that. 


It is es-' 
timated by the engineers that the con-— 
tract means the employment of more than | 
1,000 men for a period of 15 months, in-' 
cluding the work to be carried on by. 
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Lights ‘Again to Glow in .™ 


The Russian embassy at Washington, : 
|for 17 years the pawn of changing Mus- 
covite regimes, once the scene of diplo- 
matic gaieties but today weird in its emp-' 
tiness, soon will house a new envoy and 
his staff, the representatives of the Soviet. 
Republic. 

The massive white stone and red brick | 
building is in the heart of Washington, | 
but a few blocks north of the White House | 
on a boulevard once known as the Ave-, 
nue of the Ambassadors but now plain, 
Sixteenth Street. It will be remodeled in| 
its interior arrangements to put it into. 
/modern condition. 


Through its 60-odd rooms, superstitution | 
says. there are creaking sounds at night | 
There are stories told among the gullible | 
oO; galloping horses of the czar, dashing 
about at break-neck = speed, dragging | 
through the haunted chambers the empty | 
victoria of the assassinated czar of all. 
the Russias, Nicholas II, who with his} 
family perished ignobly in the shambles 
of Ekaterinburg. There are imagined 
stories of a headless driver holding with | 
taut reins and lashing six white stallions, | 
high-bred Arabian steeds. prancing | 
through the deserted dust-clad halls. 


Splended Structure 
In Need of Repairs 


The story of the building—whose ball- 


white from hidden electric lights, the bi- 
zarre dihing room whose lavish appoint- 
ments at least compare with any at the 
national capital—is interwoven with the | 
‘social glory of Washington. The struc- | 
ture, its exterior perfect but its interior | 
sadly in need of repairs, was built 23 years | 
ago. It was built in 1910 by Mrs. George | 
Pullman, of Chicago, wife of the 
ventor and developer of the sleeping and | 
other palace cars of today, who enter-| 
‘tained much in both Chicago and Wash-' 
ington. 

Mrs. Pullman's daughter married Frank | 
O. Lowden, then Representative in Con-| 
gress from Illinois, a member of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, who later. 
became Governor of his State and a can- 
didate for President of the United States. 


But the weird mystery of the house in- 
cludes the fact that Mrs. Pullman, with) 
all her planning. never occupied 
house. A gypsy fortune-teller warned Mrs. 
Pullman that grave disaster would befall 
her if she ever lived there. 
ity for that statement is not disclosed. 

Mrs. Pullman offered the house to her 
daughter and son-in-law, but the Low- 
dens had no use for it. Then Mrs. Pull- 
man sold it to John Hays Hammond. mul- 
-timillionaire mining engineer. who figured 

in the famous Jameson raid in the Trans- 
vaal. and Mr. Hammond sold it in 1913 


to the czar’s government. 


It became one of the outstanding social 
centers of Washington. with entertain- 
ments. in lavishness and elaborateness in 


room walls are of red with ceilings stark- | 


the | 


‘For Five Thousand People 
The author-— 


The great Russian Embassy on Sixteenth Street, N. W., in the 

National Capital, closed since 1917 with a caretaker as its only 

occupant, will be given modern treatment and 1933 plumbing for the 

occupancy of the newly appointed Russian Ambassador. The Em- 

bassy has 60 rooms and the second floor is said to be large enough 

to hold 5,000 persons. (Inset): Alexander M. —— the new 
from Russia. 


‘cnuien with the wealthiest court of all. todian, 
urope. 'once a member of the Imperial Guard in 
There are lofty Corinthian columns in| Old St. Petersburg. 

the building's reception hall. Gilt leaves | The new Soviet ambassador who wul 

reflect their resplendence from ceilings ot | move into this old embassy building 

the banquet hall and above the grand. Alexander Antonovich Troyanovsky, pleni- 
staircase with its marble risers and steps, potentiary representative of the United. 
flanged in gold. The state ball-room, States of Soviet Republics” 
which has been compared to the larger: States. whose appointment, announced at 

East Room in the White House, covers Moscow, has been agreed to by the De- 

the entire front of the second floor. It partment of Siate at Washington. He 

has a massive mirror in a gold frame, | 
lamps said to be worth their weight in’ tral Russia, in 1882, and was educateu’ 


gold, walls done in gold and white and, at a military academy and at the Uni- 
massive chandeliers. versity of Kiev. 


| In 1902. as a young graduate, he joined 
/ the revolutionary movement against czar- 
‘ism and in 1904 he became a member ot , 
the Social Democratic party there. In! 
1909 he was sentenced to exile .in Siberia 


Space on Second Floor 


Opposite this room is the great dining 


room, With its parquet wooden floors,’ put escaped the following year. 
quartered 


wreaths in frames of gold and mirrored Soldier of Revolution 


oak paneled | | 


Walls. with 


glass in the windows that open above the Js Soviet Ambassador 
garden. It has been said that on the 
second floor alone, with its three rooms: 
and alcove. there is sufficient space for. literary work, until 1917, when the czarist 
5,000 people. | government was overthrown. He returned 

Ever since the imperial Russian gov- to Russia and‘served in the revolutionary 
ernment was overthrown, the embassy army. 


All the World Now 


| made production, 
Schnitzer 
| Shoe Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


1 | world output during the first half of the 


' American Member Named 
Making More Shoes To Aid German Refugees 


President Roosevelt has designated Jo- 
seph P. Chamberlain as American member 
Kir ; on the Governing Body for German Refu- 
Totaled 675 Million Pairs ‘gees set up by the Council of the League 

Shoes are stepping forward. ‘of Nations. The first meeting has been 

World production of boots and shoes called at Lausanne, Switzerland. for Dec. 5. 
during the first half of this year was: 
nearly 23 per cent greater than during | 
the corresponding period of 1932. 

The year has shown a marked increase 
in the production of machine-made foot- 
wear, and a consequent decline in hand- 
according to J. G. 
of the Leather, Rubber and! 


QUICKEST 


AILY THROUGH 


HOURS 


Chicago to 


PHOENIX 


VIA 


GOLDEN 
STATE 


LIMITED 


Estimated Six-month Output: 


He announces that available data 
indicate that the output in all countries 
during the first six months of 1933 totaled 
675,000,000 pairs of boots and shoes. 
United States shoe production accounted 
for slightly more than 25 per cent of the 


present year, this country being both the 
largest producer and consumer. Despite 
the very large domestic output, the United 
States exports but small quantities of 
footwear. 


Reasons for Thanksgiving 
Enumerated by President 


Gratitude for “the greater 
between employers and those who toil.” as 
well as for “the new spirit of dependence. 
one on another.” was expressed by Presi- 


friendship 


Colonel Alexander I. Krynitsky, ‘dark days; for the new spirit of depend-_ 


is | 


in the United 


was bern at Tula. a mining town in cen-! 


He lived in France, engaged mostly in. 


No Extra Fare 


And it’s just an over- 
night trip from Phoenix 
to Los Angeles. 


dent Roosevelt in his proclamation desig- 
_.|nating Nov. 30 as Thanksgiving Day. 


“May we be grateful for the passing of 


| ence one on another; for the closer untiy 


'ot all parts of our wide land; for the tt Visit Southern Arizona . 
greater friendship between employers and | Take the | °™ route to the Coast. 
those who toil; tor a clearer Knowledge by Direct Through service to 
all nations that we seek no conquests and | Diagonal Phoenix, San Diego, Los 
-ask only honorable engagements by all Sh Angeles, Santa Barbara 
peoples to respect the lands and rights’ | ..-only through service 
|of their neighbors; for the brighter day to land—Win- | to Tucson, Chandler, 
which we can win through by seeking the | ter’s most | Palm Springs, Agua 
help of God in a more unselfish striving, | ¢ Caliente... the low alti- 
for the common bettering of mankind,” | | Pleyeround. | | way. 

| the President said. — 


Shortest, quickest 


th 
the archive department. For three 7 | rough service from 


| he was an official in the Commissariat of 
Workers and Peasants Inspection. 


St. Louis. 
Radical reductions in 


From 1923 to the end of 1927, he was rail fares and 
‘President ot the Board of Directors of | charges effective Dec. 1. 
the State Trading Corporation (Gostorg) | 
and a member of the Collegium of the: ee 
Peoples Commissariat for Foreign Trade. 
These two posts made his position one | ts ae Mer. 
of great economic importance. | R nes 


From 1927 to last January. he was Rus-, 
Sia’s diplomatic representative to Japan. 
Then he returned as vice chairman of 
Russia's “State Planning Commission.” 
He has held that office up to the present 
time. Mr. Trovanovsky is married and 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


buildings has been in the hands of a cus- In 1918 he was made assistant chief 


of! has two children. 


“I HUNTED all day 
long . . . and just knocked 


cold. 


the time 


smoke Chesterfields all 


world...they’re milder!” 


and tell the 
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and Diversion 
for Homeless Wanderers . 


Transients to Be Provided with Work in 
Regional Service Centers on Applica- 
tion to Relief Agencies 


By MORRIS LEWIS 


Director of Transient Activities, Federal Emergency Relief Administration 


A UNIQUE FEATURE of the depres- 
sion has been the tremendous in- 


crease in the number of people who are | 


traveling aimlessly over the United 
States. 


In many communities the care of. 


transients has developed into a serious 
problem. Particularly in towns which 
are in the “pathway” of the migratory 
movements between different sections, 
has the burden of caring for transients 
been a heavy load. 

With the organization of the Di- 
vision of Transient Activities of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion, the Federal Government has as- 
sumed the responsibility for the care of 
this class of the population. 

How may a community go about it 
to solve the problem of the care of 
transients? 

Any community wishing aid should 
apply to its State transient director 


who is appointed by the State relief ad- 
ministration with the approval of the. 


Federal Emergency Relief Aciministra- 
tor. The director appraises the needs 
of the State and outlines the problem 
which is submitted to the State relief 
administration and the Federal Admin- 
istrator for final approval. 
> 

If a community thinks that it is 
justified in asking for the establish- 
ment of a regional service center for 
the care of transients it is possible that 
it may obtain such a center if the 
project is approved by both the State 
Officials and the Federal Emergency 
Relief. 


What will be included in a regional: 


service center? Will the funds to 
finance it be supplied by the Federal 
Government? 

Each service or treatment center 
must include, in addition to necessary 
staff and office equipment. adequate fa- 
cilities for- housing and feeding, pro- 
fessional social case work, provision tor 


occupation and leisure-time activitics.— 


Congregate shelters for large groups 
of people are not being encouraged and, 


North Da kota’s 
Road Building 
Problems 


By 
J. N. Roherty 
Research Engineer, 
Highway Department, 
State of North Dakota 


ORTH DAKOTA. wich an area over 

seven times that of the State of 
Maryland and a population consider- 
ably less than that of the City of Balti- 
more, has highway problems peculiarly 
her own. 

There are in North Dakota—over 
105,000 miles of potential highways— 
potential highways. because most of 
them alg as yet only right of way al- 
lowances on which no work has ever 
beer done. 

The State Highway System is limited 
by legislative enactment to 7,700 miles. 
Of this mileage only 6,100 miles has 
been graded and drained and 5,100 has 
been surfaced with gravel, or scoria, or 
oiled. 

Only about 10 per cent of the system 
ever has a traffic of over 500 vehicles 
per day and less than 1 per cent has a 
traffic of over 2,000 vehicles per day. 
Light traffic, a large mileage and a 
small amount of revenue compels the 
maximum amount of low cost sur- 
faces if highway benefits are to be 
widely distributed. 


Today we have only 30 miles of high. 


type pavement. Low cost types re- 
quire getting the maximum value out 
of all local aggregates and includes get- 


ting the maximum supporting power | 


possible out of the soil in the road bed. 

What most States would call deep 
side ditches is standard practice with 
us and we do not consider them dan- 
gerous on account of our light traffic. 
easy grades and good alignment. North 
Dakota has the lowest automobile 
death rate in the United States in pro- 
portion to the population and in pro- 
portion to the number of motor ve- 
hicles. 

Only enough dirt is hauled to give 
sufficient cover for the drainage 
structure. The balance of the dirt 
from the ditches is placed in the grade 
and is sufficient to make a grade that 
averages from 18 inches to two feet 
above the prairie at the sides of the 
right of way. 

This type of construction gives a well- 
drained road bed and minimizes snow 
trouble. We attempt to build a road 
that will remain free of snow and the 
cost is well justified from the viewpoint 
of Winter traffic and from low snow 
removal costs. Spring maintenance 
costs are also much lower. 

All weather surfacing is provided by 
a layer of local gravel or scoria. Scoria 
is clay that has been burned by the 
burning out of the coal beds that un- 
derlaid it. 

The first gravel surfacing was placed 
in 1920. At the end of the present 
construction season there will scarcely 
be a single town in the State, of 300 
population, that cannot be reached by 
a gravel-surfaced highway. Severai 
through routes, both east and west, 
and north and south, have been sur- 
faced entirely across the State. 

On the hervier traveled routes we 
have made 200d start with bitu- 
minous trectments, chiefly of the 
graded aggregate type using local ma- 
terial. This type of surfacing is suited 
to ourcflexible bases and is cheaply and 
easily maintained. 

The recent Legislature seemed unable 
to find means of financing the various 
State departments without taking high- 
way revenues. And although road con- 
struction is the only practical means 
of reducing unemployment in the State, 
yet the entire motor vehicle fee» were 
taken and only sufficient funds left to 
the department to maintain the roads 
already built. 

There is no hope of a continuation 
of highway construction before the next 
session of the Legislature or unless 
there is a Federal appropriation that 

can be used for that purpose, 


a 


a. 


wherever possible, camps and other fa- 
cilities should be provided outside ol 
congested urban areas. 

Adequately trained social service 
case-work personne] for the centers are 
to be selected under the supervision 
of the Federal Administrator. 

The entire amount to be expended 
for this type of activity is provided by 
the Federal Government. Because ol 
this use of Federal funds it is neces- 
sary for the State directors to make 
monthly reports of expenditures and 
operations. 

What types of material relief and 
other services will be given? Are par- 
ticular kinds of work projects planned 
for the transients? 

+ 


The Central Registry or Service Bu- 
reau, through its interviewers and case 
workers, in cooperation with the appli- 
cant for aid, determines the needs to be 
met. Cooperating social service agen- 
cies will render those .services which 
the Bureau is. not equipped to give. 
and bills for such services will be paid 
in accordance with an agreed-upon 
schedule of rates. 

Usual services to be rendered in- 
clude individual advice and adjust- 
ment—known as “case work” shelter, 
food, clothing, medical and dental 
service, laundry, barbering, transporta- 
tion in certain instances, employment, 
constructive use of leisure time, which 
includes educational and recreational 
projects. In addition, it is planned that 
development of rehabilitation projects 
in certain areas in camps, colonies, 
sybsistence farms and so forth shall 
constitute an important part of the 
program. 

Adequate care is to be given to all 
transients without time limitation. No 
“passing on” will be tolerated except by 
a reference center to a treatment cen- 
ter within a State. 

Individual or congregate lodgings 
will be provided. Food is provided by 
the service centers; by restaurants with 
whom agreements have been made; or 
as direct food grants where the family 
is in lodgings. 

> 

Work for wages or credit against 
costs of transportation will be made 
available. A transient cannot secure 
work through any reemployment serv- 
ices which are set up unless he is re- 
turned to the place of his legal resi- 
dence. 

Entirely new types of rehabilitative 
projects may be developed in certain 
areas. These may take the form of 
Static or mobile camps, combined with 
work projects and _ education. By 
“static” is meant operating perma- 
nently in one spot. The “mobile” camp 
is one which recognizes the urge of 
youth to move, to explore, to see the 


of a code. 
What steps should he take? 
He should: 


directors. 


Franklin S. Pollak 


to the Code Authority. 


tion had been made. 


ARE TO BE PROTESTED 


Forms Provided to Be Filled Out With Stitement of Offense, Signed, Sworn to, and Filed 
With District Compliance Director---Complaint to Be Held in Contidence 


(1) Obtain a copy of the official form of complaint. 
Copies may be had from all post offices (except fourth 
class) and from district compliance 


(2) Fill out the complaint form, 
giving a detailed statement of facts 
as to the complaint. 
ing these facts will help obtain 
prompt action. 

(3) Sign tne complaint. 

(4) Swear to it before a notary or 
have it witnessed by a person fa- 
miliar with the facts. This is not 
compulsory, but a complaint thus 
authenticated will be more effective. 

(5) Mais the complaint to the 
district compliance director whose 
district covers the territory in which 
the establishment or person com- 
plained against is located. An exception to this is the 
case where NRA has announced that a particular Code 
Authority has been authorized by NRA to receive com- 
plaints of the particular type in question in the first 
instance. In this case, the complaint may be sent directly 


Is the name of the complainant left confidential? 

Yes, because if the name of the complainant were 
revealed he might lose his job, and, on the other hand, 
the mere disclosure of the fact that a complaint had 
been filed against an employer might cause public 
opinion to turn against him even before an investiga- 


Where may information about codes be obtained? 

Copies of all approved codes may be obtained from the 
district compliance directors or from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., for five cents each. 

Local NRA compliance boards, although they act only 
on matters concerning the President's Reemployment 
Agreement, serve as centers of information concerning 
NRA and have a complete set of approved codes. 
will be glad to furnish information concerning codes. 
Information regarding the code of any particular indus- 
try may also be obtained from its Code Authority. 

Who are the district compliance directors? | 

The district compliance directors, to whom—except in 
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By FRANKLIN, S. POLLAK 


Counsel to the Compliance Division and the National Complianee Board, National Recovery Administration. 


OW that more than 125 Codes of Fair Competition 
have been approved by the President under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, the man in the street is 
beginning to wonder how to file a complaint of violation 


plaint? 


Care in giv- 


himself. 


sees fit. 


handling. 


dustry. 


They 


the above mentioned—all complaints should be sent, are 
field agents of the Compliance Division of the NRA. 
There are twenty-six directors with headquarters in 
twenty - six of the principal cities throughout the coun- 
try. Lists showing the names and addresses of the dis- 
trict compliance directors and the territory covered by 
each are posted at every post office. 

How does a District Compliance Director handle a com- 


Where NRA has announced that the Code Authority 
of the particular industry is to handle complaints of the 
type in question, the district compliance director for- 
wards the complaint to the Code Authority. If no Code 
Authority has been designated to handle such complaints, 
the district compliance director handles the complaint 


By mail or by personal] interview he explains the Code 
to the employer complained of and seeks to clear up 
any misunderstanding as to what the employer has done 
and what he ought to do. If the district compliance 
director fails to obtain compliance, he refers the case to 
NRA in Washington. 

There it may be handled by the Divisional Administra- 
tor and the National Compliance Director. 
unable to procure compliance, the case may be referred 
to the National Compliance Board for such action as it 
The Board may refer the case to the Federal 
Trade Commission or the Attorney General for. further 


What are Code Authorities, and what part do they play 
in handling complaints? 
A Code Authority is a group of men designated by the 
' Code as the agency for the self-government of the in- | 
It may have agencies throughout the country. 

In some industries no Code Authorities are functioning, 
even though Codes are in effect. 
Code Authorities are functioning which are able to han- 
dle disputes between employers. 
their Code Authorities are now organized along lines 
which enable them to handle disputes involving the labor 
provisions of Codes. 

Where is the final responsibility for the efficient ad- 
ministration of Codes? 

The final responsibility rests with NRA. A Code, when 
once approved by the President, becomes a law of the 
United States, and it is the duty of the Government to 
see that it is carried out. 
Code adminisfration by Code Authorities, but it is the 
aim of NRA to help industry develop its own agencies of 
self-government and to give to the Code Authority in 
each industry as much responsibility as it is able to take 
in the administration of its Code. 


world, and is suggested by the Na- 
tional Committee on Transients. 

At relatively small cost such mobile 
camps could be utilized in State or 
municipal forestry, parks, fishery, 
drainage, public recreational parks, and 
road building. 

> 

Where are transients’ applications for 
assistance received? Are any classes of 
migrants excluded from aid? 

The services which have been de- 
scribed are limited to those persons in 
need of relief who have not resided 
within the boundaries of a State tor 
12 consecutive months. 

Applications from transients wishing 
to avail themselves of the services pro- 


vided are received at either the local 
service centers or at the central regis- 
try or service bureaus. All applications 
will be centralized in the State bureau. 

The _ interpretation of the term 
“transient” will not apply to people 
who do not secure sufficient wages 
from their labor to meet living re- 
quirements. Responsibility for their 
care rests upon the States in which 
they work and upon their employers. 


> > 
State homeless residents, although 
transient in the community in which 
they apply, must be given care through 
the usual channels as provided in the 


° Federal Emergency Relief Act. 


Of what importance is the care of 


If they are 


In other industries 


Very few industries or 


NRA will therefore supervise 


the transients to the general public? 
Immediate results of the transient re- 
lief activities program vitally effect the 


general population because the migra- 


tory group is representative of almost 
every class.» Eventually it will make 
possible the return of transients to 
their home towns, and it will remove 
the undue proportion of expense of 
caring for migrants which some com- 
munities have had to bear. 


Success of the program will stop 
most of the “bumming of freights” and 
hitch-hiking which has gone on in the 
past, and will end the greater portion 
of the breadlines and soup kitchens 
which have characterized the depres- 
sion thus far. 
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| How VIOLATIONS OF NRA Citizens 


Information Service 


—WHAT is the correct way to ad- 
dress a letter to the President? 
Should the latter be closed with “Yours 
Respectfully” or “Yours Sincerely”? 
A.—The formal manner of address- 


‘jing the President in correspondence, 


now in vogue is: “The President, Th® 
White House, Washington, D.C.’ The 
formal way of beginning the letter is 
“Sir:” and of closing it, “Most Re- 
spectfully.”. A less formal beginning. 
often used, and entirely proper, is “My 
dear Mr. President:” rather than 
“Dear Mr. President:” The letter may 
be closed with any form of appropriate 
ending, such as “Respectfully” or “Sin- 
cerely,” without violating any set 
custom. 


> > 
Q.—What is the meaning of the Blue 


‘Eagle and the other symbols displayed 


in the NRA insignia? 

A.—The Insignia Division of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration says it 
is unable to give any official explana- 
tion of the gear-wheel and lightning 
bolts of the Blue Eagle insignia other 
than that they are generally symbolic 
of industry and power, respectively. 


+ > 


@.—Who lays down the basic ration 
for the Army and the Navy? 

A.—The basic Army ration is laid 
down by the President. The Navy ra- 
tion is governed by Congress. The dif- 
ference in method conforms to custom 
which has grown up over a long period 
and has never been changed. 

> > , 

Q.—Can a farmer get a Blue Eagle? 

A.—Farmers may obtain the Blue 
Eagle if they comply with the Presi- 
dent’s Reemployment Agreement. In- 
terpretation No. 6, in which it is stated 
that agricultural labor is not intended 
to be covered by the PRA, means that 
it was intended that employers of such 
labor should not be under any compul- 
sion to sign the President’s Agreement. 
Any farmer in trade or industry who 
complies with the terms of the Presi- 
dent’s Agreement as to his agricultural 
labor will be entitled to the Blue Eagle. 

> + 

Q@.—When was immigration legisla- 
tion first enacted in the United States? 

A—In 1882, Congress enacted the 
first general immigration law. It au- 
thorized a head tax of 50 cents and 
provided for exclusion of alien idiots, 
lunatics, criminals and persons likely 
to become a public charge. 

+ + 

Q.—For how many years is a patent 
granted? 

A.—The inventor, under a- patent 
grant, is the right to exclude all others 
from making, using, or selling his in- 
vention for a term of 17 years. 

> > 

@.—What is a topographic map? 

A.—A topographic map. as defined 
by the Geological Survey, is one show- 
ing three dimensions instead of two. 
Maps of the usual type show only rela- 
tive direction and distance. Topo- 
graphic maps picture the accurate 
shape of the earth's surface. 


Assistant to Secretary 
of Treasury 


Chief of Section 
of Beverages 


Chief of Engineers 


of the Army 


Underwood & Underwood 


EARLE BAILIE 
ARLE BAILIE, of New York, 


Affairs. 


investment 

banker, has been appointed Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of the Treasury for Fiscal 
He comes to the Government with a 


Harr.s & Ewing 
H. E. WILLINGHAM 


FyABes E. WILLINGHAM, of Atlanta, Ga., 
has been appointed chief of the newly 
created section of beverages in the Agricultural 


MAJ. GEN. E. M. MARKHAM 


AJOR GENERAL EDWARD M. MARK- 
HAM, who has just succeeded Major Gen- 
eral Lytle Brown as Chief of Engineers of the 


Judge Advocate 
General of Army © 


MAJ. GEN. ARTHUR W. BROWN 


AJOR GENERAL ARTHUR W. BROWN, 
who has served in the World War, the 
Philippiines, Mexico, and in the Panama Canal 


background of conservative financing. It is his 
first experience in the Federal Government. 

Assigned to him are half of the duties which 

formerly were vested in the post of second au- 
thority in the Treasury Department, the Office 
of Undersecretary of the Treasury. The Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr., has divided this, turning the fiscal 
affairs over to Mr. Bailie and the administra- 
tive duties to W. H. McReynolds. 
. Before coming to the Treasury, Mr. Bailie was 
a partner of the J. & W. Seligman Gompany 
banking house. It is announced by the Treasury 
Department that with his appointment he has 
served all business connections with outside en- 
terprise. His immediate task will be to con- 
duct the refinancing of an issue of $728,000,000 
of Treasury certificates which mature on 
Dec. 15. 

Mr. Bailie is a native of Milwaukee, Wis., 
and was graduated from the University of Min- 
nesota in 1912. He attended Harvard Law 
School, from which he was graduated in 1915, 
with the degree of LL.B, cum laude. In 1916 
he received the degree of S. J. D. from the 
same school. He practiced law in New York 
in the firm of:-Cravath & Henderson until 1917, 
when he entered the United States Army. He 
served in the 308th Field Artillery and left the 
service in 1918 as captain in the Field Artillery 
Officers Reserve Corps. He entered the firm of 
J. & W. Seligman & Company in 1919, and was 
made a partner in that firm in 1923. He has 
been chairman of the board of the group of 
Tri-Continental Companies and a director of 
a number of other companies. 

Mr. Bailie is a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Welfare Council of New York 
City, and is a member of the Board of the 
Bowery Branch of the Y. M. C. A. of New 
York, ot which he was chairman for many 
years. He will supervise finances and budget 
ees and dealings wiih the Federal Reserve 

oar 


Adjustment Administration. It is his responsi- 
bility to supervise development of a Federal 
code or codes affecting nation-wide manufac- 
ture and sale of liquors under which the liquor 
industry is planned to be operated without en- 
croaching on States’ rights. 


Forty-one years ago, Mr. Willingham was 
born at Richmond, Va. He was educated in the 
public schools there and at the University of 
Richmond. When the United States entered the 
World War in 1917, he enlisted as a pilot in the 
Air Service. Afterward he entered business in 
Virginia and, later, in Georgia. 


Mr. Willingham was engaged in the manu- 
facture of ginger ale. He has had a wide ex- 
perience in the marketing of that product. He 
came to Washington during the present emer- 
gency period and was for several months em- 
ployed in the food products section of the 
processing and marketing division of the AAA. 
His new section is a part of that processing 
and marketing division. He has been making 
an intensive study of the relation between 
codes and marketing agreements and the prob- 
lems peculiar to all branches of the liquor in- 
dustry at this time. 


He has plans under way for public hearings 
for those concerned with the distillers’ in- 
dustry on proposed codes of fair competition 
and marketing agreements when constitutional 
barriers on the liquor industry are lifted auto- 
matically by ratification of repeal by the thirty- 
sixth State. There already have been discus- 
sions and conferences between Administration 
officials and distillers. 


Mr. Willingham and associates will deal in 
the codes with coordination of the liquor in- 
dustry, protection against bootleggers and 
speakeasies, safeguarding of revenue from 
liquor, help to farmers by encouraging use of 
their grains, the issue of return of saloons, and 
temporary State codes while States are enact- 
ing their own laws. 


‘Army, directs a network of military and civil 
activities stretching over the United States and 
its outlying domain. His administrative func- 
tions cover work in both peace and wartime. 
He has control of all rivers and harbors im- 
provements ordered by Congress and regula- 
tion of navigation. 


His technically trained corps constantly plans 
and supervises in readiness for any emergencies 
as well as for maintenance work when all is 
well. When necessary, it reconnoiters and sur- 
veys for military purposes and lays out camps. 
It maps theaters of army operations when 
trouble breaks. It goes out in front and builds 
and repairs fortifications. It paves the way for 
offensive and defensive troops in the field and 
safeguards all lines of rail, highway or water 
communications. 


General Markham was born at Troy, N. Y., 
July 6, 1877. He was graduated from West 
Point in 1899. First he served on engineer duty 
at St. Augustine, Fla., and then for six months 
attended the engineer school at Willet’s Point, 
N. ¥. In 1901 he went with the Second Bat- 
talion of Engineers to the Philippine Islands 
and after two years there served at Washing- 
ton several years and then as a captain was 
Siationed in Cuba. He served at Washington 
as Assistant Engineer Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

For four years he was District Engineer of 
Mississippi River improvement at Memphis, 
Tenn, Then came a year at West Point as pro- 
fessor of practical military engineering. By 
1917 he had become a colonel. Colonel Mark- 
hame organized and commanded the 33rd En- 
gineers in France in the World War. He was 
successively director of light railways and roads 
in the American Expeditionary Forces and Chef 
Engineer of the Army of Occupation. Since 
then he has been District Engineer at Detroit, 
Mich., commandant of the engineer school and 
post at Fort Humphreys, Va., and Division En- 
gineer of the Great Lakes Division at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 


Zone, will succeed Major General Blanton Win- 
ship, who retires for age, as Judge Advocate 
General of the Army, effective on Nov. 30. Gen- 
eral Brown will serve for the four years in his 
new office. He is now on detached duty with 
the League of Nations Commission in the ad- 


. ministration of the Territory of Leticia, the 


borderland between Peru and Colombia in the 
jungles of the upper Amazon watershed. 
Born at Davenport. Iowa, on Nov. 9, 1873, 
he was graduated from Cornell University with 
the degree of bachelor of laws. In the war 


with Spain he was successively private, corporal, ' 
- sergeant in the Utah Light Artillery and then 


commissioned a*second lieutenant in the reg- 
ular army in 1899 and assigned to the Fourth 
Infantry. He served six years in the Philip- 
pine Islands, where he took part in many 
actions and expeditions, emerging as a captain 
of the Philippine Scouts. 

The new War Department executive received 
his promotion to captain after returning to the 
mainland with his regiment, the 27th Infantry. 
He was assistant to the judge advocate at 
Chicago, was promoted and sent to Texas. In 
1914 he was judge advocate of the United States 
Expeditionary Force in Vera Cruz. Mexico, later 
becoming major in the judge advocate general's 
department in Texas. He came out of the World 
War as a colonel and was assigned to Panama 
and later to Omaha, Neb., and Boston, Mass. 


General Brown may be called an Army dip- 
lomat. He served in 1925 with the commission 
for adjustment of the Tacna-Arica territorial 
dispute between Chile and Peru. He is now 
on detached duty for the League's adjustment 
of the Leticia dispute. 

As Judge Advocate General he will be the 
Official legal adviser of the Secretary of 
War, the Chief of Staff of the Army, the War 
Department and its bureaus and the entire 
military establishment. He will advise regard- 
ing disciplinary action, rights of the personnel 
of Army, financial, contractual and other busi- 
ness affairs of the War Department. 


Q.~Whose picture appears on a $5,< 
000 bill? 

A.—The portrait of President Madi- 
son appears on the front of the note 
with ornate 5000” on the back. 


Q.—How does the cost of the United 
States Department of Commerce Build- 
ing in Washington, D. C.. compare 
with the Empire State Building in 
New York City and the Merchandise 
Mart Building in Chicago? 

A.—The United States Department of 
Commerce Building cost $17,500,000; the 
Empire State Building, $55,000,000; the 
Merchandise Mart Building, $30,000,000. 


Q.—How much is the processing tax 
on wheat? And how was the amount 
determined? 

A.—A tax of 30 cents a bushel to be 
imposed on wheat at the mill is the 
sum ordered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. It was determined by a study 
of prices prevailing for this grain and 
the price that would be necessary to 
give the farmers the same purchasing 
power for their wheat that they en- 
joyed before the war. j 

+> + 


Q.—Are russet oranges sweeter than 
ones? 

A.—Quite the contrary. Russet or- 
anges have a higher acid content than 
the bright fruit, says the Department 
of Agriculture. The russet color is due 
to the activity of the rust mite, a tiny 
creature that works on the skin of the 
fruit in its early stages. 

+ + 


Q.—On what basis are municipal pub- 
lic works allotments made by the Pube- 
lic Works Administration? 

A.—The Federal Government con- 
tributes 30 per*cent of the cost of la- 
bor and materials, and the remainder 
may be borrowed from the Government 
at 4 per cent interest, or from private 
sources. The loan must be amortized 
within 30 years, 


Q.—Who designs postage stamps? 

A.—The Post Office Department ap- 
proves the designs which are executed 
by the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing. Suggestions for designs are some- 
times submitted by propoents of a new 
commemorative stamp issue; the Post 
Office Department often ‘suggests the 
designs, and sometimes the designs 
originate in the Bureau. 

+ + 


Q.—What is the Swope Plan? 
A.—It is a plan to turn back the 
control of business and industry to its 
own leaders under Government super- 
vision when the NRA completes its 
functions. 
+ + 


Q—What is the difference between 
a Land Bank Commissioner's loan ané¢ 
a Federal Land Bank loan? 

A.—The Land Bank makes loans 
only upon the security of first farm 
mortgages; it can lend up to one-halj 
of the appraised value of the farm 
land, plus one-fifth of the value of the 
buildings. The Land Bank Commis- 
sioner may lend up to three-fourths: 
of the value of the security offered 
He may take as security a first or 3 
second mortgage as well as mortgage: 
on personal property The Land Bank 
loan can be used to purchase property 
as well as for other purposes, whereas 
the Commissioner's loan is for refi- 
nancing purposes and may not be use¢ 
im buying farms, except to buy back a 
farm lost through foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. Land-bank loans are made 
from funds derived from the sale oi 
the bank’s bonds to the investing pub- 
lic, whereas the Commissioner's loans 
are made from Government funds. 


Need toExpand 
Federal Aid 
to Schools . . 


V. Kersey, 
Director of Education, 
State of California 


AID for public school edu- 

cation upon a larger scale appears 
inevitable as the result of economic 
breakdown and the resultant demorali- 
zation of school support in many 
States. 


The superintendent of public instruce 
tion was in Washington Saturday. Oct. 
28. to discuss with other members of 
the national committee of State edu- 
cational executives various phases of 
Federal support, ~.id and relief, and toa 
plan a legislative program by means of 
which Congress will be asked to ex- 
tend national credit for the benefit of 
the school child. 

Whatever extension of Federal fi- 
nancing of schools may result from 
this or other efforts, educators are de- 
termined there shall be no extension 
of Federal school control. 

Review of educational conditions em- 
phasizes the necessity of an increased 
participation by National Government 
in school financing. Education was 
more dangerously deflated than any . 
other phase of life, either political, so- 
cial or economic during the past three 
vears. Now as current reflations are 
discussed or put into effect friends of 
public schools are concerned because 
nothing is being said about reflating 
education. 

Certain aspects of education are es- 
esentially Federal by nature. Civilian 
Conservation camps offer ai example. 

Because certain phases of education 
also have more definite relationship 
with national rather than local life 
they should rely more largely upon 
Federal support. Agriculture, which is 
essentially a national problem, is an 
outstanding example of the type of 
education which should be federally 
financed. 

While in Washington the superine 
tendent also attended a conference 
sponsored by the national school sue 
perintendents’ organization which hag 
been charged with study of vrelatione 
ship of out-of-school educational influe 
ences to those of the schoolroom itself, 
Comic supplements, radio programs 
and the cinema have an important 
bearing upon child thought and often 
play a vital part in formation of chare 
acter. 

California. because it possesses @ 
progressive elementary school program, 
has been selected as One of five States 
in which extensive experimertal study 
of these external influences will be 
made. 
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INVOLVED IN CODE TOR. NEWSPAPERS cue | Expanding Yield of Revenues | 


Two volumes of the revised Interna-_ 
| tional Code of Signals, 1931, have just rom M, iscellaneous Taxes 
Publishers Demand Protection Against Any’ ennuaty, whien is distribuved for 
Licensing ower, Which NRA Officials nounced, Nov. 16, that one of the yolumes | 


More Than Offset Loss in Receipts from Incomes and Exe’. 
contains information concerning visual | 


and sound signals and the other is con- | pected to Reach Record Volume for Any Year 
cerned exclusively with radio signals. 


| “The use of boys in the distribution 
and sale of newspapers cannot be re-| 
|garded as child labor. * * * There 
|can be no emergency sufficiently great | 
not been settled. Conference after con- to warrant the abolition of a system, | 
ference is held by the NRA officials and| which if abolished, will deny to many | 
the newspaper publishers, but the two| young Americans the opportunity of be- | 


groups still stand at opposite poles on | coming useful. citizens.” | 


the question. 
{ | of Both Sid Chance to Be Useful 
Appeal of Both Sides For ¥ 4 
To Public Opinion For Young Americans | 
As davs and weeks go br. the confit of, OR, the ater hand, a number of social 
opinion becomes sharper and more vigor- | t of child hove” 
their papers in calling wide attention to | cums, that the code | 
the controversy, and through radio ad-| hould hibit o'clock in| 
titude of the NRA officials for refusing | 
include the controversial clause in the 4 | : 
| code. Judge James Ricks, of the Juvenile | Harris & Ewing 
| At the same time, General Johnson | Relations Court of Richmond, Va., testi- | House Committee on Territories; person-| While the miscellaneous revenue, which! Such a statement has the effect of des 
utilizes his speaking tour on behalf of the | fied that street sales were harmful to C= ERNEST W. GIBSON (Rep.), of | ally inspected conditions in Hawaii andijs drawn mainly from taxes on cigarets, ceiving buyers into believing that the 
Government's recovery program to call| Young children and that the employment; ‘“ Brattleboro, Vt.,.who served six terms other outlying American doman, and op-' gasoline, beer, estates, dividends and the ‘chicks possess extraordinary stamina and 
public attention to the attitude of the | of children offered unfair competition tc }in the House of Representative at aa 


Say Will Not Be Used 


When ne Visited President Roosevelt at 
Warm Springs, Ga., Nov. 24, General Hugh 
Johnson presented a batch of 22 codes of 
fair competition to the President for 
signature. 

But in this batch there still was no code 
for the newspaper industry. Week after 
week has gone by as this document lay on 
{he desk of the National Recovery Admin- | 
istrator, awaiting decision on an issue that 
newspapers claini goes back to the fun- 
damental freedom of the people. 

That issue is, whether or not the Gov- 
ernment is ready to agree that there shall 
i no use of the power to license the 
press. General Joiinson indicated that the 
question soon would be determined and the 
code cleared for action. 


The United States is carrying the heav- date a year ago despite the imposition of 

Vt., sixty-one years ago and was educated | iest load of Federal miscellaneous interna] higher rates. Y 

at the Black River Academy at Ludlow’ revenue taxation in its history. , Because the increase in miscellaneous 

and the Norwich University at Northfield.| Treasury Department reports, made 'COllections has more than offset the slump 

He is a lawyer and was a member of both! public Nov. 22, show that miscellaneous Income taxes, total internal revenue 

houses of the Vermont Legslature, a mu- internal revenue, comprising all internal C°llections, on Oct. 31, amounted to $777,« 

nicipal judge, a State's attorney, and Sec- taxes except the income tax, have piled 900,000, a gain of $329,000,000 over the toe 

retary of Civil and Military Affairs for yp $607,000,000 in the Treasury between ‘4l for Oct. 31, 1932. 

the State. at Montpelier. He was an in- July 1 and Oct. 31. Continuing at this 

fantry captain overseas, and a colonel in rate, they will yield $1,920,000,000 before 

the National Guard. He served with the: the fiscal year closes next June 30. 

American Expeditionary Force on the; gf they achieve this total, the miscel- 

Mexican border before the World War. janeous interna! revenue taxes will have 

He is a vice president of the Norwich | pyroken all records in either peace or war 

University and a trustee of the Episcopal |! time. ‘Treasury reports running back to ing “guaranteed to live” is regarded as an 

diocese of Vermont. |1792 show that previously the highest col- unfair trade practice under rules adopted 
During his dozen years of service injections were $1.460,000,000 in the post- by the industry and ~pproved by the Fede . 

Congress he has been chairman of the! war fiscal year of 1920. eral Trade Commission. 


Self-regulation of Trade 
By Baby Chick Industry 


The advertising of baby chicks as bee 


Contest on Question 


Of Freedom of Press 


Over this issue, a battle cry, centuries | 


| ) posed President Roosevelt's effort at the! processing of agricultural commodities, is other qualities which prevent disease and 
NRA and to justify the stand taken by | Older people. And Courtenay Dinwiddie | ington, was appointed United States Sen-! last session for legislation to empower increasing, the income tax, formerly the death, it was explained. The Commission _ 
old. is being ‘shouted through the land. the NRA in this particular controversy. of the National Child Labor Committee. | ator by Governor Stanley C, Wilson of _ the President to appoint an outsider as source of 60 per cent of the Government's announced, Nov. 24, that it has approved 
From their editorial columns and from For example Col. R. R. McCormick, | contended that newspapers do not need .that State, Nov. 22. He succeeds the late;Governor of Hawaii, which failed of | revenue, continues to decline. 18 rules and received eight others as exe 
their front pages, the newspapers of the | editor and publisher of the Chicago to employ children, and that delivering ‘Senator Porter H. Dale (Rep.), of Island, enactment. Mr. Gibson has been active) Through Oct. 31, the income tax had pressions of the trade, which is engaged 
N; ti moth lar ‘ and small, are calling Tribune, and Chairman of the Freedom ot and Selling newspapers is an unsuitable! Pond, Vt. in District of Columbia, pension and other | brought in less than $171,000.000, a decline in the hatching and se'ling of baby chicks © 
, a se tra sl people Qo preserve ‘the Press Committee of the Newspaper | occupation for children. | Mr. Gibson was born at Londonderry, | legislation. of $17,000,000 under the total for the same and does $30,000,000 +f business annually, 
i freedom of the press.” Publishers Association, says: 


ent in| “There are those who think that a re- 
'of the press is unnecessary, but there are 
also those who think that the freedom of 
ithe press cannot be too secure and that 


Washington, however. officials of the NRA 
are answering: “The freedom of the 
press is not being threatened.” 

Thus, a debate between two important 


factors in American life—the press and 0 precaution to preserve it is too great.” 
the Government—is being waged as 129! 4ssyrance Unnecessary 
000,000 citizens devoted to the principle | . 


of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of hop-' Say NRA Administration 


Copyright 1933 The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 


piness” looks on. 

The publishers of the daily newspapers 
in the United States are contending that 
their proposed code should contain a 


clause guaranteeing a free press. Admin-. 


istrator Johnson and other NRA officials 
are contending, on the other hand, that 
the Constitution guarantees that _free- 
dom, and that such a clause in the code 
is unnecessary. 


Tribute to Memory 
Oj John Peter Zenger 


It was with this present-day conflict 
clearly in mind that the American news- 
paper publishers at a recent convention 
in New York, placed wreaths on the 
tomb of John Peter Zenger, the hero of 


. the free press. As they stood before the | 


tomb, paying their respects to the memory 
of that early American, their minds 
traveled back two centuries, to the famous 
trial of the man whose memory they were 
honoring. 

There in the prisoner's box sat Zenger, 
a poor printer, unable to afford the hand- 
some wigs. fancy ruffles, and elegant 
breeches which adorned the _ judges, 
lawyers, and member sof the jury. 

He had come to America about 1700, 
and after learning the printing trade 
began the publication, in November, 1733, 
of the New York Weekly Journal, an or- 
gan opposed to the policies of the Gover- 
nor of New York. and supported by ° 
rival political party. 

Through its columns writers had crit- 
icized the administration. Squibs, ballads 
and serious charges that appeared in the 
Journal irritated the Royal Governo;, 
William Colby, and his council beyond 
endurance. 


Verdict of Jury 


In Favor of Free Press 

The council therefore had ordered cer- 
tain numbers of the Journal containing 
alleged libels. to be “burned by the hands 
of the common hangman”. A few days 
afterward Zenger had been arrested and 
cast into prison. 

Then Zenger was tried. The’ crowded 
courtroom gasped with astonishment as 
counsel for the defense arose. It was 
Andrew Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, the 
mo’ eminent lawyer in the colonies. 

As soon .as the trial opened, it. became 
apparent that a keen legal battle was in 
prospect. 
sisted that Zenger should be convicted. 
Hamilton, however, claimed that Zenger's 
statements were justified because they 
were true. With fiery gestures, he con- 
cluded: 

“The question before vou is not the case 


of a poor printer, nor of New York alone; | 


is the cause of liberty.” 
The jury gave its verdict: 
Honors were heaped upon Hamilton for 
his vigorous defense of the “‘liberty of the 
Press.” 


Controversial Issue 
In Newspaper Code 


Now, 200 years later, the cry of “free- 
dom of the press” is again raised. The 
scene is the large auditorium of the Com- 
merce Department Building in Washing- 
ton, where an open hearing on the pro- 
posed code for the newspaper industry, 
filed by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. is being held. 

The hall is crowded with publishers. On 
the platform sit Deputy Administrator 
Lindsay Rogers and other NRA officials, 
listening to the newspaper  publis} 
counsel, Elisha Hanson, explaining the 
proposed code, point by point. 

Mr. Hanson reads from the code as 
follows: 

“In submitting this code, or in sub- 
scribing or asserting thereto, the daily 
mewspaper publishers do not thereby 
+ * * waive any constitutional rights 
or consent to the imposition of any re- 
cuirements that might restrict or inter- 


fere with the constitutional guarantee Status of Chain Stores 


the freedom of the press.” 
Mr. Hanson explains that the news- 


papers are insistent upon having this | 


particular clause in the code, and will 
mot accept any code voluntarily unless it 


contains that clause. The reason for this | 


attitude, he explains, is that the Nationa! 


Industrial Recovery Act gives the Presi- |’ 


cent the right to license members of an 
industry, and to revoke such _ licenses 
“whenever the President shall find that 


Protection Sought 


Against Power to License 

This, the newspaper counsel argue, gives 
the President the right to revoke a news- | 
paper publisher’s license, and some Presi- 
dent may, as a result, endanger the free- 
‘dom of the press. 

Deputy Administrator Rogers, however 
points to the fact that the First Amend-'| 
ment to the Federal Constitution forbids 
Congress to pass laws “abridging the tfree- 
dom of speech, or of the press.” “In view 

ofthat fact,” he asks, “do you not con- 
sider the clause which you wish to insert 
as ‘surplusage?’”’. 

Mr. Hanson replies: 

The discussion passes on to other sub- 
jects covered by the code, but as the hear- 
ing is adjourned it is perfectly clear that 


the controversy stirred up by the clause 


The prosecuting attorney in- | 


“Not guilty.” 


towns are operated by chain store sys- 


activities contrary to the policy” | 
of the Recovery Act are being practiced. 


| results of @ survey made by the Federal 
, Trade Commission 


The survey was made as a part of the 
Commission's study of chain stores and 
a report to the Senate was made public 


For all kinds of chain stores combined, it 
Was estimated that cash sales were 90 
We do not.” ) per cent of total sales, while the remaining 


Terming the alleged threat to the free- 
agom of the press as “a synthetic dead 
| cat,” and a “silly bugaboo,’ General John- 
‘son, replies: 

“We consider it ‘the clause) super- 
fiuous and even more, improper. In effect, 
the newspaper publishers want the Presi- 
aént to contract with them and say: 
‘Now, boys, you don't need to worry; I 
won't violate the Constitution.’ ” 

_ The newspaper publishers in turn, how- 
ever, ask whether the right of the Presi- 
cent to license industries would not 
| amount to a threat to the freedom of the 
| press, if the President should threaten to 
| license newspapers. 
| Chief Counsel Donald Richberg, of the 
| NRA, replies to this: 
“Those who argue that newspapers 
/might be licensed under the NRA are 
| simply creating a hobgoblin and then 
There is not and there 


‘screaming at it. 
never will be the slightest interference 
with the Constitutionally guaranteed free- 
dom of the press by the National Recovery 
Administration.” 
Right of Boys and Girls 

To Sell Newspapers : 

This is not the only controversial pro- 
_Vision in the newspaper code. 

Child labor in the newspaper industry 
_ is another point which is being hotly con- 
‘tested. The newspapers of the country 
employ about 800,000 young boys and girls 
|in their business, mostly in the distribu- 
tion and sale of newspapers. 
| A number of leaders of cnild labor wel- 
| fare groups are contending that the news- 
| paper code should definitely limit the 

hours which young boys and girls work 
to a short space of time, and that there 
should be a minimum age limit of I4 to 
years. 

In explaining the provisions of the pro- 
posed code at the open hearings, Mr. Han- 
'son, representing the newspaper publish- 
'ers, Said that today there are, in every 
|field in this country, executives who 
| learned the habits of regularity and per- 
| sistence by delivering newspapers as boys. 
| “Not the least of these,” he said, re- 


_ferring to General Johnson, “is the head 
| of the NRA.” 

Adding to Hr. Hanson's remarks, H. 
|W. Stodghill, also representing the news- 
| paper publishers, declared that the boys 
|and girls who worked for the newspapers 
are deriving great economical and social 


End of Price Cutting — 
In Cleaners’ Trade 


Minimum Prices Go in Effect 
Under Code in 45 States 


The ruinous price-cutting practices 
which have demoralized the cleaning and 
dyeing trade during the last few years 
|have been eliminated. 
| Minimum retail prices for cleaning and 
_pressing men’s suits and women’s plain 
;dresses became effective Nov. 23 in 45 
|States, not including Delaware. Nevada, 
| Wyoming, and the District of Columbia, 
|by approval of Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
| NRA Administrator. The price schedules 
were submitted by the Cleaners and Dye- | 
‘ing Trade Code Authority for 212 of the 
310 areas established by the code ap- 
proved Nov. 8 by President Roosevelt. 

The prices range from 65 cents in Ala- 
bama and other southern States to $1 in 
California, the latter price being fixed by 
(a State code. The charges in New York 
| City are 85 cents for men’s suits and 95 
cents for plain dresses. In Philadelphia 
the minimum for suits or dresses is 85 
cents, while 95 cents is the price in Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and Detroit. 


Your food is not 


In Small Rural Towns 


Federal Survey Covers Condi- 
tions of Trade and Operation 


About one-fifth of the stores in small 


tems, and the chain stores generally se- 
cure the best locations because they are 
able and willing to pay higher rents, 
scmetimes displacing independent. tenants 
for this reason. 

This is the condition indicated by the 


in 30 small towns 
ranging from 2,000 to 5,000 in population. 


Nov. 21. 

The Commission also has completed a 
report to the Senate on the service fea- 
tures 1n chain stores. This shows that al- 
most half of 1,700 reporting chain store 
systems employed credit to some extent. 


10 per cent was on credit. 
Nearly half of the chain stores also 
rendered some delivery service, but more | 


contre than half reported that they would not | Cc tH 
dealing with the freedom of the press has | accept telephone orders. | 


Nosopy knows how clean a whistle is, but everybody who 
rides on Chesapeake and Ohio thru trains knows how clean 
Our passengers are. There isn’t a speck of dirt to be found — 
anywhere . . . because genuine air-conditioning cleanses the air 


before it gets to you. White shirts, collars and cuffs stay white. 


asa 


springlike atmosphere . . . because genuine air-conditioning 
also Aumidifies the si, keeps it at a comfortable temperature, 
and diffuses it throughout the car. Your nose and throat and 
lungs give thanks with every breath you take. You eat well, 
sleep well, rest and relax. It will pay to insist on routing your 


Seasoned with cinders. You ride in a fresh, next trip via Chesapeake and Ohio. There is no extra fare. 


THE GEORGE 


THE SPORTSMAN :: 


THE E.E.V. 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 


Send for booklet “How to Spend a Day or a Week in Washington.” 505 Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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FINDING WINTER JOBS FOR 


Speed Rules on 


Civil Works | 


(THE spectacle of a government 

ing to put four million of its idle 
and needy citizens to work in the! 
short period of five weeks, and keep 
them busy during the Winter months, 
is something new and untried, but, 


Red Tape Slashed, 


UNEMPLOYED 


+ 


Idle Women Will 
Have Place in 
Program 


office a passport for a public works 
job, since this would bring thousands 
of additions to relief rolls. 

And out of that evening of convere 
sation developed the system of em- 
ployment offices by which men are 


that is exactly what the new Civil 
Works Administration has set out to 
accomplish, under Presidential direc- 
tion. 

It is a program of speed, and from, 
the crowded suite of offices high in a 
Washington building, right down to 
State, county and city branches, 
there is an air of hustle and bustle 
quite in contrast to the rather orderly , 
and leisurely routine of the average’ 
Government office. 

The goal of this furious drive can 
be summarized in a few words: Two 
million men to be removed from re- 
lief rolls and put to work by Dec. 1 at a, 7 eee 
the latest; two million more idle, 
istered with the United States 

‘ployment Service, to be put to work 
by Dec. 15. Cost: At least $400,000,000. 
And Work for Women 

Not so simple as it sounds, perhaps, | 
but Relief Administrator Harry L.. 
Hopkins is directing the movement, 
and the way he organized a civil) 
works set-up all over the Nation in. 
a few days has official Washington’s | 
undivided attention. | 

It is something new, this civil | 
works layout, but Administrator Hop- 
kins has dashed into still another new | 
type of relief activity by undertaking 
to find jobs for possibly three-quar- 
ters of a million, or even more, women. | 
‘It is not new to find special jobs for. 
a relatively small number of un-) 
employed men, but little has been | 
done during the depression to create | 
work for women. 


‘Mr. Hopkins Works Fast | 


| 


A glance at the calendar will show | 
how fast Mr. Hopkins got his civil 
works plan under way. On Nov. 8 
President Roosevelt announced the 

. plan at a conference with newspaper 
men. Just one week later, Nov. 15, 
Administrator Hopkins was telling 750 
mayors, State officials and governors 
from Maine to California just what 
they were to do and how they were 
to do it. us and build it without expense to the 

And five days after that, Nov. 20, he community.’” : 
was addressing a meeting of repre-| A Jot of latitude is being used in de-. 
sentatives of women’s organizations | giding what is a civil works project. 
in the White House and directing| Typical undertakings are park im- 
them in their task of getting jobs for! provements, sewer extensions (but not. 


hundreds of thousands of women. ‘disposal plants), street paving, feeder | 
What Are Civil Works 


highways, and things of the sori. 
What are civil works? Eager local Snow removal, garbage collection or 


hired for public works projects. That 
same system is to put two million men 
on civil works projects. And that 
system has endured and has promoted 
harmony between relief directors and 
reemployment directors in the States 
and counties and cities. Mr. Hopkins 
agreed to allot $500,000 to help finance 
this network of reemployment offices. 
The $400,000,000 from the _ public 
works fund which will be used for 
civil works, and the relief funds which 
will be diverted the same way, may 
not be enough but President Roose- 
velt has indicated that he will go to 
Congress for more money if it is 
needed. 
Made Work for Women 
For the first time, women are seeing 
something big done in their behalf in 
the way of “made” work. In many 
respects, a lot of civil works will con- 
sist of projects especially created to 
provide work. 

» A lot of the “made” work last Win- 
ter was of this type. One State offi- 
cial described his ‘made” work as 
“raking leaves back and forth until 
the leaves are worn out.” This year 
the “made” work will be different. 
Socially desirable projects are to be 
undertaken. All must meet this test. 

For women there will all sorts of 
work, because, of course, it is not 
planned to put women at ditch dig- 

‘ging or tree chopping. Group work is 
harder to find, for women, since they 
are not expected to go in for the 
type of heavy labor such projects 
provide. 

Little Previous Experience 

Relief agencies have had little ex- 
| perience in putting women to work 
and few cities have done much in 
this line. So the civil works agencies 
are faced with the problem of finding 
work for from eight hundred thous- 
and to a million women, within the 
space of a couple of weeks. At the 
most, there were seventy-five thous- 

‘and women on work relief, accord- 
ship in creating an agency to recruit ing to Mr. Hopkins, at the time the 
men for the public works program. | Civil works movement started. 

They realized mutual problems. Mr.; His records show that there are 
Person’s dilemma was that he had a|Probably four hundred thousand 
nucleus of 150 employment offices in | homeless or unattached women in the 
24 States and had to build in a hurry country and they are to have special 
a network of several thousand such Consideration. They are not classed 
offices, with the Federal Government | 45 transients. A recent survey showed 
merely allowed by law to foster a fed- | that of one thousand homeless women, 

Pag: ; wide variety of projects w € 

promiem S€C laid out for women and they fall into 

that public works opportunities for : four classes: Clerical and professional, 

employment become a means of di-| trades and vocations, arts and crafts, 
minishing relief rolls and not the un- , home services. 

fortunate means of increasing the | Many Clerical Jobs 
number now on relief, by recruiting, In the clerical and _ professional 
labor through relief offices. In other; group are accountants, filing clerks, 
landscape gardeners; librarians, teach- 

‘ers, social workers, telephone switch- 
board operators, instructors in music 
and dramatics—to mention only a few. 
| In the trades and vocations are 
-beauty-parlor operators, costume de- 
isigners, dressmakers, garment cut- 


sa ters, milliners, practical nurses, pat- 
_ Fa rm Plots to Be tern cutters, clerks of many kinds, and 


PAINTING 


HOME SERVI 


ce 


RESBARC 


ARTS ANDO CRAFTS 


CHA ABLE 
R 


C.W.A 
$400,000,000 FOR 30 HA PER WEEK 


NEARLY A MILLION 
WOMEN INCLUDED 


Every conceivable type of public project will be brought into the “Jobs for Four Million” campaign of the Civil Works Administration—everything 
from pest eradication to sewer extensions and music teaching. Both men and women are being employed, and women are to get about one-fourth of 
the jobs. A fund of $400,000,000 has been allotted to the CWA from the public works money, and F ederal relief funds also will be used, Administrator | 

Hopkins has announced. The program is expected to make an appreciable dent in the relief line-up, as more and more people are put to work. 


lion families got relief, really about |enough money for a bare existence. 
twenty-one million people. The num- Sometimes payment was made in gro- 
ber of families had fallen to three | cery orders. 
million in September, but approach! Millions of citizens have scarcely 
of cold weather quickly brought an'seen any money for months, some of 
increase. them, for years. Between fifteen and 
These families went to relief offices, twenty million people are struggling 
filled out blanks, and then were in- along under a standard of living 
; poeancger ’ il | vestigated to see if they had any re- | Which is hardly decent. Many of 
officials at that historic Nov, 15 meet- Street cleaning are barred. /sources or life insurance. If they were; them got an-average of 50 cents a 
ing wanted to know all about it. They | Four Million in Need destitute they were given a grocery ay per family. The payment at this 
soon found out. Civil works, under | Since the whole idea is to do some- | order or the rent was paid or the gas, time runs around 60 cents a day. 
this scheme, are local improvement thing for folks who have had a tough | bill was taken care of, or whatever; Now, if four million persons are put 


‘projects with a public interest, Mr. b el la be a | 
: reak during the depression it is per- | &4S€ cou e done. to work at regular wages, the civil 
explained, but. they tinent to examine the Nation's re-| 


to be done under contract. 

There is a reason for this. Con- 
tracts take time. Valuable days pass 
before contracts are signed. Draw- 
ing up of specifications is slow. ‘Law- 
yers must look over the documents. 
Invitations for bids must be adver- 
tised. All along the line there is un- 
avoidable delay, as the Public Works 
Administration has found out in its 
effort to pour more than three billion 
dollars into useful public construc- 


ken right out of the relief rolls. The 
next two million will be taken from 
‘the United States Employment serv- 
‘ice, which has a list of unemployed 
in each of about 2,500 communities. 


Origin of Reliei Plan 

In the growth of that service lies 
an interesting tale. It takes as its 
scene the veranda of a Washington. 
country clue. The time is a Summer 
evening late in June. The characters 
are Relief Administrator Hopkins and_ 
the Director of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, W. Frank Persons. 

Seated on that veranda, with last 


Upland Settlement 


more. 
| Finally, in the home service group 
: Deep wooded areas are abundant, and are chambermaids, cooks, laundressess, 
vistas and panoramas far across Buf- housemaids, nurses for children, and 
falo Creek Valley on the east one | 
a vil, work agencies w 
the cues which will lead to de- 
1e west, add constant, ever-changing velopment of work opportunities for 
val lety and scenic interest to the view. women. They can find work in house- 
Due to conditions at the site, both keeping projects and be sent into 
natural and imposed, the size of the; homes witn health problems, where 
‘town of Norris will be deliberately | the mother is ill or children are sick, 
limited, and the great majority of the ‘ Sewing and Nursing 
houses. will be individual or single- Musicians can be put to work in 
family homes. These will be supple- training groups in orchestral and vo- 


contract. The Federal Government, | 
the States, the counties. the cities act By EARLE S. DRAPER, 
as contractors, getting their workmen! Director of Land Planning and Hous- 
from relief agencies and from the: ing, Tennessee Valley Authority 
Federal employment service and its | DERHAPS never before—certainly not 
branches. ; | since the war-housing days of 
As far as possible, red tape is be-| 1917-1919—has the very small house 
ing eliminated, for this 1s a drive to been subjected to the scrutiny, the 
get four million persons to work as skill and the whole-hearted enthusi- | 
quickly as possible, and at the same asm and sympathetic interest that has | 
time take millions away from relief) peen devoted to the Tennessee Valley | 
rolls. It substitutes the pay envelope authority’s new housing development | 


for the dole. __ | for the workers at Norris Dam on the | 
That is why this new decentralized Cinch River near Knoxville. | 


Civil Works Administration leaves fi- | 


tion projects. others. 
a Of Modern Ty pe > ian Located on the | In the arts and crafts are artists, 
of | B B | O ki workers, musicians, spinners, 
és | weavers, wood carvers, and man 
Hopkins’ program are not done by, eing ul t | uts irts y 


The development has been planned | 


or n leaves ‘mented by several apartment houses lines. Public concerts can be 
“branches There is one exception | bracing in its scope not only the needs ti 

ng rooms can be put in opera- 
however. Federal projects will be in-. of the immediate present, but antici-' parent need or justification for antici . “ 


“eluded, and the Federal headquarters. pating, in so far as possible, the ented | 


will make the decision on them. | 

“The basic idea is to put men to,. The initial program involves the 
work quickly.” says Mr. Hopkins. “We | housing and well-being of the 2,000 or 
can’t get speed if hundreds of thou- ore workers engaged in the construc- 
sands of projects have to come to on of Norris Dam. Living quarters, 
Washington for approval.” | for considerably more than half of 

Through it all, public works are di- these workers will be provided for in 
vorced from civil works. The distinc- 2 !arge group of construction barracks, 
tion is a bit narrow at times. but rules the remainder will require houses for 
are stretched and formality skipped their families. These houses will be 
if it means quicker action. of a permanent nature; no temporary , 

Public vs. Civil Works houses for families will be built. 


While about any kind of public Town ef 500 Families 

works project can come under the) Although, a permanent community) 

civil works program, there is one rule ©f Perhaps 500 families has been con- | tops will be set close to the ceiling to 
that will be enforced. No State or, Sidered as the basis for the new town | afford maximum ventilation. 

city or county that now has a public °f Norris, and construction of the first, A great deal of though and prac- 
works project before the Public Works) Ut of 250 houses is under way. So 
Administration for a grant (70 per| ‘ar, about a dozen general or basic 
cent loan, 30 per cent gift from the types of house plans have been worked | 
Government) can transfer that proj-|0Ut. These, however, are not in- 
ect to civil works. ‘flexibly fixed in arrangement, in num- 


tion. In Los Angeles County in Oc- 
tober, 3,950 women worked in 57 sew- 
ing rooms and their output was given 
to families on relief. In Joplin, Mo., 
about 150 women work in sewing cen- 
ters. Raw wool is spun into yarns 
and made into socks and blankets; 
rugs are made from socks and gunny 
technically a “freeway”—will skirt the | Sacks: sheep pelts are sheared, sent 
new community and connect at either | into the country for tanning, returned 
end with important existing highways °° 
now leading into the region from vari- | 
y. 
ing set up in many States. They pro- 
Good Sized House Lots vide parent education in child health, 
In Norris, home-building lots will. conservation. and character develop- 

average about 75 by 200 feet in size,, ment, and give work to teachers, 
giving an area of about one-third acre dietitians, nurses, recreation direce 
In each case. This proportionately tors, domestic workers and others. 
narrow frontage tends to reduce the Shelter for Homeless 
cost of such public improvements as Fall gardens have been planted in 
roadways, sewer and water mains, many sections of the South and the 
street lighting and so on; while the vegetables will be canned at canning 
unusual depth provides more private 


centers, which will hire women now 
usable yard space for gardening and 


idle. 
other outdoor uses and activities. Texas will establish 16 central can- 
In addiiion, subsistence farm plots, 


ning plants where 25,000 cattle will be 
averaging about four acres each, will processed and canned for distribution 
be located within easy access of all over a given area. Three thousand 
dwellers in the town who desire to women will be given work for four 


-pating the growth of a large com- 
mercial or trading center at this point, 
either immediately or in the future. 


One of the major features of the 
regional development plan for the! 
Valley will be a new, improved road. 
using the top of Norris Dam in cross- 
ing the Clinch River. This road— 


> 
nN. 
4 


» 4 


many respects a unique community. Each dweller will have a lot 75 by 200 feet for home-garden purposes, 
and in addition, subsistence farm plots averaging four acres each will be located on the town outskirts 
for those who wish to combine small-scale farming with their industrial work. A large town center will 


be built to make rural conditions more livable. (Inset photos): Two types of houses to be built. 
in practically every plan. All of these) up to the level of the window sills, and 


houses will be completely equipped lined with insulating wall-board above, 
| with modern plumbing. Shower baths. including the ceilings. 
tical knowledge has been devoted to! replace tubs, but have a high ledge Closets of unusually good size are 
the arrangement and equipment of the | forming a basin for bathing small distributed throughout the rooms . In 
‘igerators are to be furnished, and in eT . will be used in closets, and the closet 
each case the simplest, most eMelent | , Distinct Village Type : ‘floors will be raised one step to keep 
There is a reason for this rule also. | ber, or in design. relation and grouping of range, re- | Out dust. 
The $400,000,000 fund for civil works! Of course, even when built from the | !tigerator, sink, kitchen cabinets has | Methods me serene > Gonetee 96° | Choice of T Sit 
is a Federai donation. Besides, therc| houses will be varied in exterior ap- | een carefully worked out so as to save, ne - the way through. ee ee 
will be some relief money poured into| pearance. Through changed position | UNecessary steps. In many instances | ot teeters inte 
the movement. Therefore public and arrangement of porches, windows, kitchens will also be used for | ct 
works require the political subdivision and the like; by the use of different | dining tt 4 folk. 
te borrow the greater part of the forms and slopes of roofs; by dif-| | she tradsonal folk-ways of the region. | dam; 


the avoidance of ground too carr ll-scale j 

au All Electric Kitchens aves arry on small-scale farming in con- months. 

money, whereas they can do the thing| ference of growping, planting: and . +n general, the exterior walls of the rugged or rocky for economical de- neetion with their other work. The need of shelter for homelss 
free if it is a civil project poo 7] conleala und taae wae ae Practically all of these houses will new houses will be built of local brick, velopment: the inclusion of sufficient 


| b 
Typical Undertakings ‘manipulation, sufficient variety will be. 


Public Works Administrator Harold | introduced to avoid the sameness and 
- L. Ickes made this clear before the| deadly monotony of houses too much 
Nov. 15 conference of local civil works | alike. 


Instead of an expensive sidewalk : 
system, improved paths, independent | 
of roadways in most cases, will lead | 
through the residential blocks, enabl- 
ing one to reach any desired destina- 
tion quickly and safely. 

Nor will there be any “white-way” 
lighting system. Street lighting will 
be fully adequate, but not studied from 
the Times Square viewpoint. Electric 
service lines will extend along the 
rear boundaris of lots, and will prob- 
ably be led underground to the houses 
they serve, an 


e of the one-story type, but many} 
ases the attics may be converted into 
Sleeping quarters if desired. Base-. 


women is acute and community lodg- 
ing houses will be set up in some cities, 
Others plan to place them in clubs 
and private places, where they can 
avoid what many feel is a “stigma” 
attached to community shelters. 

The main problem is to find jobs, 
Say relief officials. If they have jobs, 
they can take care of their other 
needs. 

A director of women’s work has been 
named for the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration. Each State office will have 
(a women’s director. 


variegated in color and texture. Some, land suitable for small-scale agri- 
frame houses finished with wide, cultural use, and, looking forward, its 
| rough, stained boards will be included | general suitability for development as 
ments have been omitted; partly be- | for variety. Hand-riven shakes or! a permanent community serving the 


, , ,cause the mild nature of the climate’ split shingles, common to the region,! probable social and i ial lop - 
officials. He put it up to them in this| In size, the houses will vary from makes them almost superfluous; partly | will be used for the roofs. ser btn of the ae —_— 


“way: “If you come to Public Works! two to seven rooms, with three and. because of their ex 
; . , pense, and in part shingles, heavy as boards, add texture} The site choserf fo rmanent 
ines your view is a|four-room types predominating, and | because they are seldom found in con- | and variety to the roof surfaces, and | housing community 
are generally provided nection with the typical houses of the! were found to be the least expensive | mate area of 2.500 acres: the center 
é ee | Ss. region, , ‘of any durable roofing material to be lying four miles. by wav of road. fron 
and Throughout all of the houses, win-| Open fires are also both practical! found in the locality. Dam. 
a will be of the casement type, | and traditional throughout the Valley; The interior walls will be finished plateau stretching between the Clinch 
p or on it for which permit full opening, and their so one or more fireplaces are included’ with Stained, wide board wainscoting. River ‘and Buffalo Creek Valleys. 


4000,000 PEOPLE TO WORK BY DEC. ISth. 
4 On 
the, 
~ 
— — 
Be; 
= ~ 
.20 PER HOUR FOR THOSE 
“LISTS 
j 
\ 
(= 
—— 
lief problem and see how the civil lief, which consisted of as many hours load will be reduced to a great ex-' traces of a Summer twilight vanish- 
works can help solve it. of work in a week on some kind of tent this Winter. ing over the rolling fairways, these 
| Last Winter four and a half mil- public project as would _ provide The first two million are to be ta-' two officials agreed to go in partner- 
| 
The new town of Norris, to be built by the Government at Norris, Tenn., near Norris Dam, will be in 
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Christmas Mail: 
Foreign Sailings 


And Postal Rates 


Latest Dates for Dispatch 


Abroad; Greeting Cards 
In Unsealed Envelopes as 
Third Class Matter 


The latest dates at which mail should 


be dispatched for delivery abroad in time. 


for Christmas and the permissible rates 
of postage on Christmas cards for de- 
livery in the United States are subjects ot 
announcements by the Pcst Office De- 
partmeni. 

The one cent drop-letter rate of postage 
applicable at non-letter carricr post of- 
fices will not carry printed Christmas or 
New Year cards and other greeting cards 
mailed in unsealed envelopes. Such 
cards however can be mailed at the thira 
Class rate of 1', cents for two ounces or 
fraction thereot. 

Restriction on Greetings in Writing 

The Post Office Department. in ad- 
vising the public of the proper rate, also 
explains that printed Christmas and New 
Year cards may bear written inscription 
not in the nature of personal correspond- 
ence, such as “Merry Christmas”, “Hap- 
pr New Year”, “with best wishes”, to- 
gether with the name and address of 
sender and of addressee without incurring 
a higher postage rate. Even if mailed in 
ursealed envelopes, however, cards bear- 
ing written messages other than of the 
permissible type will be required: to pay 
letter postage at the rate of 3 cents an 
ounce or fraction thereof, or the two-cent 
arop letter rate. 


The latest dates on which articles o1 


rail intended for delivery at Christmas 
time should reach Atlantic and Pacific 
coast ports for transportation to foreign 
countries and certain United States Pos- 
sessions have also been announced by the 
Pos: Office Department. Customs for- 


malities, it is stated, may occasion delay in. 


delivery oi parcel post packages. 
Latest Dates for Dispatch of Mail 


Latest dates for dispatch from New 
York City are: 
Nov. 29 Ircland (No.). Dec. 15} 
4rgentina . Dec. 2 Irish Fr. St... Dec. 15 
Dec. 9 ec. 15} 
Azorcs .....--. Dec. 2 Jamaica ...... Dec. 16 
Dec. 16 Dec. 9: 
Barbados ..... De-. 11 Lithuania ..... Dec. 9 
Belgium .....-. Dec.15  Lutemburg ... Dec. 15 
Bermuda ..... Dec. 20 Madeira ...... Dec. 9 
Bolivia Dec. 2 Malta ......... Dec. 15 
Brazil Dec. 9 Martinique ... Dec. 14 
Bulvaria ...... =. Netherlands .. Dec. 15 
Canal Zone.... Dec. 16 Newfoundl'd .. Dec. 16 
Ceylon Nov.29 ‘Norway .....-. Dec. 9 
Dec. 2 Paraguay ..... Dec. 2 
Colombia Dec. 14 Palestine .. Dec. 9 
Rica ... Dec. 14 Dec. 16 
Dec. 20 Persia . Dec. 2 
>zecho-lovakia Dec. 9 Poland ........ Dec. § 
Denm:rk ..... Dec. 9 Puerto Rico... Dec. 16 
Dominican ... Dec. 16 Rumania ..... Dec. 9 
BeucGor Salvador ...... Dec. 10 
Egypt mec.  eotiané ...... Dee. 
Dec. 9 Nov. 29 
Finland .....-- Dec. 9 Sierra Leone... Dec. 2 
Fracice Dec. 15 Dec. 9 
Gerineny ..... Dee. 14 
Gibraltar ..... Dee. 15 Sweden ....... Dec. 9 
Grecce .. . Dec. 9 Switzerland ... Dee. 15 
Srenada ...... Dec. 11 Syria ....... Der. 9 
Suadeloupe ... Dec. 14 Trinidad ...... Dec. 11 
juatemala .... Dec. 16 Turkey .1..... Dec. 9 
Guiane (Br.)...Dec. 6 Turks Island.. Dec. 8 
Guiana (D.)... Dec. 6 Uruguay. ...... Dee. 2 
Guitna (Fr.).. Dec. 6 vy. S.8.R 2 
Dec. 15 Venezuela .... Dec. 33 
Honduras ..... Dec. 16 Virgin Islands. Dec. 16 
Hungery ....-. c. 9 Yugesiavia .... Dee. 9 
India (Br.).... Nov. 29 

Latest sailings from the. Pacific coast 
arc: 

Hons Kong .. c. 3 Jepan Dec. 7 


Dec. 
Latest dispatches of Christmas mail by 
the United States foreign air-mail routes 
are: 
From Miami, Fla.— For: 


| 


Cuba. duc to arrive Havana daily at 10:15 


a.m. day of dispatch. 

Jeimaica. Colombia. Venezuelt. Canal Zone. 
Panama, Costa Rica. Nicaragua, Honduras 
(Rep.)}. and Ecuador. Dec. 20. 

Peru. Bolivia, Chile. Argentina, and Uruguay. 
Dec. 17. 

Perraguay. Dec. 15. 

Haiti. Santo Domingo, Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands. Leeward Islands. Windward Islands. 
Trinidad, and Brtiish Guiana. Dec. 21. 

Dutch Guiena. French Guiana. and Brazil. 
Dec. 14. 

Bihbamas (Nassau). 
ish Honduras, Puerto Barrios tGuatemaia). and 
San Salvador. Dec. 22. 

From Brownsville, Tex.—For: 

Mexico, due to arrive Mexico City daily at 
1:47 p. m. day of dispatch. 

Guatemala. Dec. 22. 

From New York—For: 


Cenade (Montreal). due to arrive Montreal 
flail’, except Sunday. at 11:50 a. m. day of 
dispatch. 


Wil] the Liquor Interests 
Yield’ to Federal Control? 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


ing alcohol from blackstrap molasses. and 
representatives of southern cane farmers 


Yucatan (Mexico). Brit- 


and molasses makers, protested the re-. 


quirement that onlv American grains be 
used in liquor production. 

Appearing as witnesses for the Govern- 
ment were Dr. Doran, A. S. McLeod 
Treasury actuary; and Harry L. Lourie. 
Tariff Commission expert 

Enforcement of the code requirements 
and of the liquor tax laws, together with 
the duty of protecting dry States. will 
permit little further reduction in the Pio- 
hibition Enforcement Unit of the De- 
partment of Justice. according to Attor- 
nev General Homer 8. Cummings. 

The Treasury Department’ probably 
will assume the task of investigating and 
colieciing evidence against moonshiners 
attempting to evade liquor taxes, but 
prosecutions will be handled by the Dre- 
partment of Justice, the Attorney Gen- 
eral said. 

There remains protection of dry States 
and code enforcement for the vruhibition 
force, which already has been sharply 
reduced. Attorney General Cummings 
*xplained that since March 4 ‘ie re- 
duced the number of agents from 3,200 to 
1.200 and the expenses from $8,000,000 a 
year to $4.000,000. 

Pointing out that 1,000 agents receiv- 
ing $2.000 for salary alone, cost $2,000,000 
a year, the Attorney General predictcd 
that little further savings would be pos- 
sible after repeal. 

While the Department of Justice. the 
AAA and the President's interdepartment 
committee on liquor questions continus 
with control problems, the subcommittee 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tec has completed its preliminary work 
on future taxation including liquor taxes. 

The subcommittec will meet Dec. 4 to 


vote finally on the report, explanations | 


and recommendations for the tull Com- 
mittee. which will meet the same day to 
‘ receive the report and arrange a program 


including arrangements for hearines ot | 


interested taxpayers. 


Following the subcommittee’s ining: 


work, thiee separate measures may loom | 


before the House when Congress meets 
One will be a bill or joint resolution to be 
expedited through both Houses. fixing new 


lax rates on liquor, a scqucl to the repeal J 


Presenting a 


United Front 


Against the Gangster 


Federal, State and Local Police Forces Being Synchro- 
nized to Stop Harrowing Evasions of Law and Order 


By HOMER 5S. 
Attorney General of 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, i 
constantly stressed the necessity of 


tion of Federal, State and local police agencies. 


CUMMINGS, 
the United States. 
hn its activities relating to crime, has 


the constant and wholesome coopera- 
Remarkable progress has 


been made along these lines and the resulis now being achieved are encourag- 


ing to all friends of orderly government 


.' This program has the whole-hearted 


support of the public. In very truth the Nation has embarked upon a war 
on crime. It is an undertaking of the most serious and widespread character 


and will constitute a test of our citize 
seli-government. A very large number 
giving intensive study to the problems 


cluding the one under the highly intel-¢#-------- 


ligent and skillful leadership of Senator 
Copeland, are. considering, amongst 
other matters, proposed Federal legisla- 
tion to be submitted to the incoming 
Congress. Here is a field which will 
reward the most diligent and intensive 
study. 

Senator Copeland is rendering, in this 
matter, a public service of the highest 
order. Crime, in its wider aspects, re- | 
quires consideration of the whole struc- 
ture of our social life. For instance, a: 
study of the records of more than one- 
quarter of a million arrests for the 
vear 1932, as evidenced by finger-print | 
cards received by the Department's Di- 
vision of Investigation, reveals the men- 
acing fact that there were more arrests 
at the age of 19 than at any other age: 
and that a startlingly large percentage 
of serious crimes was committed by. 
minors. 

Manifestly the problem of crime is) 
not limited to detection, arrest and | 
punishment. It is a social question, 
with manifold ramifications touching | 
environment, herediiy, education, the. 
home, the school, and, indeed, almost | 
every activity of life. Prevention is even | 
more important than punishment. | 

The framers of the Federal Constitu- 
tion regarded law enforcement as in- | 
herently a local power. Such offenses, | 
as murder. burglary, robbery. and arson, 
unless committed within Government | 
territories or jurisdiction, are prose- | 
cuted in local courts. 


Piugging Gaps in the | 


Enforcement System | 

The interstate character of many | 
forms of crime, however, is a factor of | 
constantly increasing importance. The | 
modern criminal has learned that there | 
is a certain security in the twilight 
zone between between State and Fed- 
eral jurisdictions. Pressure of necessity 
is constantly widening the field of Fed- 
eral activity. 

The. operations of the Department of 
Justice, however, are limited not only 
by law, but by its budget. By way of 
illustration, permit me to state that it 
costs the City of New York for the 
meintenance of its police force about 20 
times what it costs the United States 
to meintain the Division of Investiga- 


r 


nship and our capacity for successtul 
of individuals and organizations are 
involved. Many of these groups, in- 


HOMER 8S. CUMMINGS 


of crime conditions from the police de- 
partments of more than 1,600 cities. 
and, after compiling these records, fur- 
nishes them to police departments, 
thereby enabling them to study crime 
trends and fluctuations. 

A technical laboratory is maintained 
the Department at Washington. 
This laboratory not only permits an 
analysis of latent cvidence, but it like- 
wise affords an excellent school for the 
study of the use of the latest scientific 
equipment. This is an invaluable op- 
portunity for our special agents who, 
beiore they are assigned the duty. are 
trained in the problems of crime detec- 
tion. 


National Institute of 
Crime Considered 

Scrious study is being given to the 
suggestion that there be established at 
Washington a _ national institute of 
criminology. which will concern itself 
not only with the study of crime prob- 


tion in the Department of Justice. De- 


‘lems. but also with the practical side 


spite these limitations our activities are | of police work. Facilities for the estab- 


wide-flung and highly effective. | 

Among the criminal statutes we are | 
called upon to enforee are the White , 
Slave Traffic Act. the National Motor | 
Vehicle Theft Act. the Anti-trust laws, 
the Income Tax Laws, the Fedcral Kid- 
naping and Extortion Laws, and the 
Acts dealing with the pretection of the 
mails. Violators of these laws have 
been relentlessiv pursued and vigorousl) 
prosecuted. 

Our activities in the recent series of 
kidnaping cases ar> well known, but 
perhaps the public is not familiar with 
the Jess spectacular. but equally men- 
acing, crimes of extortion by threats to 
kidnap or inflict bodily harm. Only 
last week the Division of Investigation. 
in cooperation with the New York City 
police. apprehended two extoriioners 
who had attempicd, through anony- 
mous communications. to obtain a large 
sum of money from a resident of thar 
citv under threai of personal injury. 

A short time prior to this, a promi- 
nent citizen of North Carolina received 
several anonymous communications 
threatening the kidnaping of a member 
of his family in the event of failure to 
accede to the demand for the payment 
of tribute. Agents of the Division of 
Investigation, with police cfficers of that 
locality. quickly solved the cas? and 
apprehended the extortioner. 


A Comprehensive Library 


Of Criminals’ Fingerprints 

Similarly. in California, in Massachu- 
setts, in New Jersey. in Missouri, in 
Kentucky. in Illinois. and in Texas, the 
jisturbed firesides of law-abiding Amer- 
ican citizens have been comforted as a 
result of the combined activities of local 
officers and representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice in detecting at- 
tempts to extort money under threat 
of injury or kidnaping. 

In each of these cases the effective 
results were sp2edilv accomplished be- 
cause of the fact that those receiving 
the threats promptly communicated 
with the Division of Investigation of 
this Department and the local enforce- 
ment officers. who, through friendly co- 
operation and vigorous effort. were able 
to effcct a solution of the offense and 
bring to justice those who were men- 
acing the welfare and safety of their 
selected victims. 

I cannet stress too carnestly the duty 
cn the part of our citizens to report 
immediately to the responsible officers 
of the Jaw any attempts of this nature. 

The Depertment's investigative divi- 
sion is 2lso aiding local law enforce- 
ment agencies by maintaining what I 
regard es the largest and most valuable 
collection of finger prints in the world. 
now numbering almcst 4,000.000; and by 
offering its facilities to law enforcement 
agencies. This service results in the 
daily identification of approximately 
1.000 arrested persons. 

The statistical section receives reports 


Wf the constitutional prohibition amend- 
ineni. 

The other two measures would em- 
body the changes in the administrative 
provisions of the law and provisions for 
administration of the liquor law and 
contro! of distribution of liquor. 

In the absence of adequate informa- 
tion from the Treasury regarding the 
revenue needs of the Government. it is 


. Stated on behalf of the House Wavs and 


Means Committee. which always initi- 
ates revenue legislation. that all esti- 
mates regarding probable additional 
revenues expected under coming reve- 
nue revision legislation are speculative 
It has been hoped by the Committee to 
raise somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $500.000.000 from a new tax levy on 
liquor and roughly anywhere from 
$300.000.000 to $400.900.000 of additiona} 
money flowing in from the tightening 
up of the administrative provisions of 
the revenue laws, 


‘It is interestine 


‘and 


lishment and development of this proj- 
ect. if it is adopted. will be available 
in the new Department of Justice 
building, which is nearing completion. 

Through the efforts of the National 
Recovery Administration. provisions cal- 
culated to restrain racketeering have 
been inserted in the codes of various 
industries which in the past have been 
subjected to this form of conspiracy. 
also to note that an 
agreement has been reached between 
the National Recovery Administration 
the manufaciurears of firearms. 
whereby there will be a restriction and 
supervision of the Gistribution of ma- 
chine guns. This is a part of the move- 
ment to disarm the underworld. 

The efforts of the Fedcral Govern- 
ment to reduce unemployment through 
the National Recovery Act, the Public 
Works Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, and allied meas- 
ures. have a collateral and helpful ef- 
fect in the matter of crime prevention. 
The public. in supporting these meas- 
ures. not only is contributing to eco- 
nomic resovery. but is also placing a 
further limitation upen crime condi- 
tions. 

No single action on the part of an 
individual citizen could prove more ef- 
fective in the fight on organized crime 
than the effort to elect competent and 
honest officials. So far as it is hu- 
monly possible to do so, the police 
forces of the Nation should be relieved 
of political dom.nation. It is estimated 
that hundreds of chiefs of police lose 
their positions in the United States at 
every revolution of the political wheel. 
No one has a right to expect a stable 
and cfficient police organization in any 
locality where it is customary for the 
law enforcement personnel to he ousted 
with every change in political adminis- 
tration. 


How the Public Can 


Help Suppress Crime 


The public, likewise, can play its part 
by imparting information as to known 
fugitives from justice and by coura- 
geously performing its.duties in giving 
testimony without attempting to evade 
such a primary responsibility of citizen- 
ship. Moreover, it can join hands in 
this warfare against crime by willingly 
rendering Jury service when an oppor- 
tunity 1s afforded to perform this high 
function of American citizenship. 

The time has come to call a halt upon 
‘he glorification of the criminal classes. 
Far too often, in motion pictures, upon 
the stage. and in current literature. the 
gangster is depicted as a hero with fine 
qualiiics ef mind and spirit, while the 
police officer is represented as a mean 
or heartless individual, glutted with au- 
thority and stupid in the performance 
oi his duty. 

Such distortion of the truth cannot 
fail to have an injurious effect, espe- 
cially upon*the plastic minds of the 
younger generation. The gangster is 
not a here, but a public enemy. His 
distorted mind is bent upon injuring, 
malireating. preying upon or desiroying 
the innocent and the helpless. In an 
emergency he is almost invariably a 
coward. 

The real heroes are the courageous 
judges. and publie officials and officers 
of the law throughout our land, who. in 
the line of duty, are performing their 
dangerous and necessary tasks with de- 
votion and zeal. These men are the 
veritable peace-time soldiers of the Re- 
public. They are entitled to our confi- 
dence and support; and they need our 
help in the essential matters relating to 
(he improvement and upbuilding of the 
Servicc, 

The foregoing is the text of an 
address deliverrd Nov. 22 over the 
network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 
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‘Proposal to Abandon | 
| Whisky Aging Process 


Seasoning Method Can Be Sim: 
plified, Chemists Find | 
The aging of whisky in charred wood 


containers may no longer be required un- 
der Federal regulations to be developed 


for manufacture of liquor. 


This method of aging whisky, now re- 
quired for the manufacture of “medicinal | 
whisky,” is being studied by the Food and. 
Drug Administration. Efficiency of the 
process has been challenged by experts in 
this field. 


In 1908 and again in 1911 the Admin-.| 
istration issued reports on the methods ot | 
aging whisky, contending that the charred | 
wood whisky barrels were essential to the. 
process. Production at that time, it ‘is 
pointed out, was three or four years ahead 
of consumption requirements, and the. 
distillery interests did not combat the re- 
quirement. 


A report of experiments conducted by 
Philadelphia chemists recently states that 
the charred wood process adds no merit to | 
the whisky except in affecting the color | 
of the product, a result which could be | 
achieved in a few moments by the ad-. 
dition of the proper coloring material. As | 
to flavor, fusel oil content and other: 
factors, all could be controlled by much 
simpler means than four years of sea-. 


the report. 


Forecast for Larger. 
Strawberry Planting 


pared with last season. 


compared with 13,574,000 in 1932. 


average and were the lowest reported since 
the records began in 1918. 


soning in charred barrels, it is stated in: 


The Department of Agriculture fore- : 
casts a 2 per cent increase in the acreage | 
planted to strawberries next year com- 


Total commercial production of straw- 
berries this year totaled 12,790,000 crates 
Prices | 
were 12 per cent below the low 1932 price | 


_ Similar Sort of Weather 
Every 23 Years 


General Conditions Repeated in Cycle, Says Secretary of 
Smithsonian Institution; Influence of Sun Spots 


Do you remember the kind of weather, On the basis of the discovery Dr. Abbot 
we had during the Summer of 1911? | predicted that there will be a period of 

The Summer of 1934 should present the, subnormal percentage precipitation in 
same Central India from 1942 to 1948, and that 
experienced then. € generas type Of there will be a similar dry period in cen- 
weather we had during the Summer just’ t+4) Nebraska from about P1939 to 1948. 
— be repeated in the Summer These, of course, were only tentative pre- 
Of Sey. ‘dictions. The whole subject is still in its 

These are the conclusions of Dr. Charles infancy, and the technique must undergo 
G. Abbot, secretary of the Smithsonian very great refinement before entirely re- 
Institution, who has_ discovered that jjable predictions can be made by it. 
weather everywhere on earth substantially = ne> meteorological mechanism by which 
repeats itself every 23 years. ‘the nature Of the 23-year cycle is different 

Dr. Abbot made this announcement Nov. jin different localities remains obscure and 
22 before the National Academy of Sci- | very complicated. For the present, each 
ence, meeting at Cambridge, Mass., in locality must be considered by itself. Even- 
making public the discovery of what, he tually, with the further accumulation and 
said, appears to be a fundamental clima- refinement of data, the whole picture can 
tological interval in Nature, second only be fitted together. 


to the year itself. | In summing up his paper Dr. Abbot pre- 

This interval is the double sun-spot pe- sented four major conclusions: 
riod, otherwise known as Hale's magnetic, The principal departures from normal 
cycle—an interval of 23 years. climates which comprise “weather” are due 

From the people’s point of view, said a primarily to a group Of periodic variations 
statement issued by the Institution in ex- of the sun’s radiation rather than to ter- 
planation of the discovery, the two major | restrial complexities, as has been generally 
features of weather are temperature and | supposed. 
precipitation. These vary widely from) Sun spots are associated with important 
year to year and from place to place. | modifications of weather not hitherto rec- 

But records the world over for the past | ognized. 
half century—which is about as long as, Weather substantially repeats itself in 
accurate weather records have been kept— all parts of the world with 23-ycar inter- 
show clearly the 23-year repetition with | vals, the double sun-spot period cycle, and 
almost the regularity of the 12-month tem- the ‘least common multiple of important 
perature cycle, the year. periodicities in solar variation. 

The discovery marks a long step forward; At many stations this cycle in weather 
toward the day of long-range forecasting.| makes possible the prediction of general 
when temperature and precipitation for a Conditions of temperature and precipita- 
given area can be predicted years in ad- tion many years ‘in advance. Accurate sea- 
vance. The announcement, however, does sonal predictions would require a more 
not mean that*such forecasting is yet per- | complete knowledge of the causes 
fected. An enormous amount of work re-' of shifts of phase in weather predictions 
mains to be done, it was stated. than is yet available. 


Emergency Radio Aid 


In Time of Disaster 


Plan for Organizing Local Fa- 
cilities for Special Service 


When tornadoes, floods. earthquakes, 
fires or other catastrophes occur, in the 
future, an emergency radio service will 
be ready to bring the stricken area into 
touch with the outside world. 

The Federal Radio Commission adopted 
a plan, Nov. 21, to form committees in 
every locality to organize and coordinate 
all local radio facilities so they can jump 
into action when disaster comes along. 
The plan grew out of a visit to the Cali- 
fornia earthquake scene by Commissioner 
Harold A. Lafount. It has been studied 
for some weeks by the Commission. 

Radio amatcurs protested that it would 
limit their operations. pointing out that 
they have performed notable feats in past 
catastrophes in sctting up communica- 
tion when wires were down and othcr 
facilities were stificd. 

But the new plan will not hurt them, 
the Commission says. On the other hand, 
it will give them complete freedom of ac- 
tion during emergencies. 


Merger of Frisco Line 
With M-K-T Is Advised 


Merger of the St. Louis-San Franstsco 
Railroad with the Missouri, Kansas é 
Texas Railroad, rather than with the 
kock Islane railroad system, is proposed 
in a report of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation examiners submitted to on 
executive session of executives and credi-— 
tors of the Frisco system at the RFC 
offices Nov. 25. The report stated the 
merger would save approximately 50 per 
cent in train-mile expenses of the first 
two roads, and that the M.K.T. road 
would strengthen the “Frisco” road in 
Texas and the “Frisco” strengthen the 
M.K.T. in Missouri. 


HE FLEW AROUND THE WORLD ALONE! Wiley Post climbs 
out of the Winnie Mae at Floyd Bennett Field 
as the whole world applauds his skill and mar- 
velous physical endurance. ‘‘Smoking Camels as I 
have for so long,” says Post, “I never worry about 
healthy nerves—and I’m a constant smoker, too.” 


° 


FLYING EIGHT DAYS AND NIGHTS without a stop, Frances Mar- 
salis and Louise Thaden set the world’s endurance flight 
record for women. Miss Thaden says, ‘‘For some years 
I’ve smoked Camels. They taste better.”” Also a Camel 
fan, Miss Marsalis says, “I’ve never changed because I 
can’t afford to take chances with my nervous system.” 


BS 


SHE: Why is it that all you pilots 
smoke Camels, too? Is it be- 
cause they’re milder? 


HE: That’s one way of putting it. 
You see, pilots smoke a lot 
and they have found that 
Camels don’t give them 

jumpy nerves. 


TAKES HEALTHY NERVES 


BREAK RECORDS IN THE AIR! 


RACING ACROSS AMERICA in 10 hoursand 5 minutes, 


East transcontinental speed record to the East-West 
record he won earlier this year. “Like most pilots I 
smokea lot,” says Col. Turner. “‘I smoke Camels for 
the sake of healthy nerves, and I enjoy them more.” 


rethes. 


Men and women who are famous for 
their brilliant flying agree about 
smoking and healthy nerves. ‘‘I never 
worry about healthy nerves,” they 
say, ‘‘because I smoke Camels.” 

They cannot afford to make a mis- 
take in choosing their cigarette. They 
have to know. And it 7s more fun to 
know, because of the greater smoking 
pleasure they find in Camels. Camels 
are milder... better in taste. They 
leave no ‘‘cigaretty” aftertaste. 

Change to Camels... and see for 
yourself that they do not get on your 
nerves or tire your taste! 


‘ 
PA‘3E 
| 
| 
4 
a 
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7 
ol. Roscoe Turner recently added a new West- ‘ 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
NEVER GET ON YOUR NERVES...NEVER TIRE YOUR TASTE re | 
see J. Beynolds Tobacco Company 
| 


Pace 10 
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ProposaltoLevy ADMINISTERS THE FISCAL POLICIES OF THE NATION 


On Machinery to 


Payments to Displaced Work | 
ers Until Absorbed by In- | 
dustry Suggested—Other | 


NRA Hearings 


A proposal that automatic machines 
in industry be assessed to provide an un- 
employment fund for displaced workers 
was made, Nov. 22, by I. M. Ornburn, 
president of the Cigar Makers Interna- 
tional Union of America, at a joint hear- 
ing before the NRA and AAA on a pro- 
posed code for the cigar-making industry. 

Under Mr. Ornburn's plan, which was 
endorsed by William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, each 
worker who is displaced in the future 
by an automatic machine would be paid 
$10 a week until he is “‘absorbed else- 
where.” The fund would be adminis- 
tered by a relief committee appointed by 
the Code Authority set up to administer 
the cigarmakers’ code. 

Social Responsibility 

“The right to progress technologically,” 
Mr. Ornburn said, “does not transcend 
the human right to live. The right to 
reap a profit under a planned economy 
must stand second and after the right 
to live. Before the pleasure of a few 
is looked after the misery of the many 
must be considered. 

“Such a contribution would place the 
responsibility for technological unemploy- 
ment squarely on the shoulders where it 
belongs.” 

After outlining his proposal, Mr. Orn- 
burn said it would “still leave the vic- 
tim of previous mechanization uncared 
ior.” It is realized, he added, “that the 
machine cannot now be held suddenly 
responsible for the havoc created by it 
under a regime which tolerated social 
irresponsibility.” 

“This problem of technological unem- 
ployment is one of the most crucial ones 
of the times,” he insisted. “Whatever its 
impact on the social structure may mean 
in its, call for changed methods and new 
views, we must face it and face it now.” 

Reconstruction of System 

Mr. Green stated that reduction of 
hours of labor not only results from 
but tends to encourage further installa- 
tion of machinery. 

“Organized labor,” he said, “is not cam- 
paigning for the destruction of our pres- 
ent industrial order; rather, for its re- 
construction. Machines may be either 
friend or enemy of labor, but they may 
also be either friend or enemy of industry 
and the country as a whole. 

“If technological unemployment is un- 
important, as some have claimed, then 
the proposed contribution to the unem- 
ployment fund will not be a burden on 
the industry. 

“This proposal may sound revolution- 
ary,’ Mr. Green concluded, “but what was 
revolutionary yesterday is commonplace 
today.” 


Argument Over Code 
For Construction Industry 


Sharp differences of opinion over the 
approval of a basic code for the construc- 
tion industry were brought further into 
the open, Nov. 20, when a _ reconvened 
hearing on the proposed code was held by 
the Division Administrator, Malcoim 
Muir. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, NRA Ad- 
ministrator, sat with Mr. Muir. 

These differences are due not only to 
disagreements between certain elements 
within the industry, which is considered 
the second largest in the United States 
‘agriculture being first), but to opposition 
by organized labor and to some disagree- 
ment between different labor groups re- 
specting the labor provision in the pro- 
posed code. 

The first hearing on the construction 
code was started Sept. 6, followed by hear- 
ingS On numerous supplemental codes for 
various branches of the industry. During 
the succeeding weeks many conferences 
have been held in an effort to adjust 
the differences. Recently charges and 
ccunter charges have been made con- 
cerning the delay in submitting a code 
to President Roosevelt for approval. 

The reconvened hearing was called, it 
was announced by the NRA, for the pur- 
pose of further advancing the basic and 
supplemental codes toward final approval 
in order that the industry may quickly be 
relieved of confusion and uncertainty. 

After a full day of hearing the views 
of numerous representatives of contrac- 
tors’ organizations and labor groups, a 
recess was taken to Nov. 27 to permit a 
newly appointed committee to altempt to 
reconcile the existing differences. This 
committee is composed of representatives 
of all the contending groups, and Mr. 
Muir expressed the hope that they will 
be able to reach a lasting satisfactory 
agreement. 

Announcement was made Nov. 23, how- 
ever, that the joint committee had not 
been able to complete its study or to 
obtain all of the essential data required 
and the reconvening of the hearing, there- 
lore, was postponed until Dec. 4. 


Experience as Editor, 
Asriculturist and 
Conservationist 


SOME TWO DECADES AGO two gen- 

tlemen farmers leaned against the 
fence on a New York State farm, chewed 
straws and talked about spraying apple 
trees. 

One was broad-shouldered and blonde, 
and his ancestors had inhabited the fer- 
tile shores of the Hudson for two centu- 
ries. The other was slender and dark 
and belonged to the first American-born 
‘generation of a family that had long 
tilled the fields of a European country- 
side. Both were good Americans, with a 
healthy interest in trees. 

Neither guessed it at the time; but on 
that common ground was built a friend- 
ship that was to bring Franklin Roose- 
velt and Henry Morgenthau together 
again as neighbors in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal—one in the White House, and the 
other next door,. in the Treasury. 

Today, Henry Morgenthau Jr., Under- 
secretary and acting head of the Treas- 
ury, ranks his farmer neighbors’ influ- 
ence. with that of his own father, as the 
chief moulders of his career. And Henry 
Morgenthau Sr.—at first a lawyer and 
later a successful business man, diplo- 
mat and philanthropist—was guide, phi- 
losopher and friend as well as father to 
a son who readily acknowledges these 
benefits. 


Close Companionship 


Proposed Laundry Code 


Provides for 45-hour Week 


The proposed code for the laundry in- | 
dustry, on which a hearing was held Nov. 
20 and 21, would limit productive activity 
to 672 hours a week and establish a 45- 
hour work week for approximately 75 per 
cent of employes, according to Howard F. 
Baxter, member of the code committee. 

Rates of pay in six geographical di- 
visions would range from 14 cents an 
hour for the lowest paid employes in the 
southern group to 50 cents an hour for 
engineers, firemen and maintenance em- 
ployes in the New England territory. The 
code also provides for a southern differ- 
ential of $1 a week for office employes, 
who would be paid $14 a week in large 
cities and $13 in cities of less than 100,000 | 
population. 

Walter White, secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 


ored People, stated that one-fourth of the | 
leundry operatives in the United States | 
are Negroes, and that Negro women would 
be most affected by the lowest rate .1' 


pay. The proposed minimum, he declrrea, | 


would become their maximum pay and 
would result in an annual income of only 
$327 for full-time work. He objected to 
the proposed geographical wage differen- 
tials and declared there is no sound rea- 
son for such a distinction. 

William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, presented the 
demands or his organization and criticized 
members of the industry for their “bitter 
and ruthless competition, complete lack 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.] 


Of Father and Son 


This serious and not over-robust youth 
was the constant companion of his 
father and took a keen interest in his 
activities. Real estate holdings, their 
operation and management, and con- 
struction were the things that the young 
man felt would one day be his respon- 
sibility. 

As a youngster he accompanied his 
father as he visited his properties, and 
later worked as a timekeeper. Less for 
the adventure than to prove himself 
worthy of his task, he would sometimes 
make his rounds by way of a swinging 
girder hoisted perilously over the deep 
canyons of Manhattan. 

With the idea of his future responsi- 
bilities in mind, he went to Cornell Uni- 
versity to study architecture. It was not 
long before his natural bent asserted 
itself, and he was deep in his favorite 
subject of agriculture. 

Two things turned him in this direc- 
tion. First, perhaps, it was a breakdown 
in his health which sent him off to 
Texas and the outdoor life. Second was 
an ‘atavistic impulse to follow the call- 
ing of his forebears. Farming, he be- 
lieves, is in his blood; for back in Ger- 
many his people were farmers. 

In any case, when he left Cornell, in 
1913, he set out, not to buy or sell new 
houses of stone and steel in New York 
City, his birthplace, but to find a farm 
of his own. Long and careful explora- 
tion and, no doubt, an affinity for the 
State in which his good friends in Cor- 
nell were conducting their experimenta- 
tion led him to Dutchess County and 
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the neighborhood of: the Roosevelt es- 
tates. 

Fishkill Farm, at Hopewell Junction, 
became his permanent home—his avo- 
cation as well as his vocation. Here he 
raised fruit and also conducted a dairy. 


The orchard was not only a scientific 
experiment, it was a business proposi- 
tion. For in Mr. Morgenthau’s credo 
“farming is a business,” and a business 
for farmers. It paid; and in some years 
it also paid for the dairy, where experi- 
ments were conducted in accordance 
with the theories of the active extension 
agencies of his alma mater. Their suc- 
cess is attested by at least one national 
blue ribbon for the record of a Holstein 
butter-fat producer. 


Fishkill Farm Acquired 
And Made to Return Profit 


Mr. Morgenthau’s friends will tell you 
that he was always disinclined to poli- 
tics. But the family was drawn into 
public affairs by the father, who, a year 
after he had been appointed chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
was made Ambassador to Turkey by 
President Wilson. 

At this time Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. But 
even this connection would hardly have 
drawn Henry Morgenthau Jr., deep in 
the problems of herds and crops, into 
public service, had it not been for the 
war. 

Unable to pass the Army entrance ex- 
aminations because of his eyes, he se- 
cured a position in the Navy Depart- 
ment with the rank of junior lieutenant. 
But as soon as hostilities were over he 
was ready for the peaceful ploughshare 
again. 

Two years later he bought the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, one of the old farm 
weeklies, and thus gave wider scope to 
his interest in farms, farmers, and farm- 
ing. Nor was he occupied exclusively in 
the grass-root end of agriculture. “Agri- 
culture, these days,” he says, “requires 


Capital.” 


Financing was no stranger to him. 
His close association with his father’s 
properties, his own and others, made him 
from youth a close student of stocks and 
bonds as well as commodities. Then, as 
now, when he laid down the newspaper 
it was quite likely to be folded open to 
the “‘inancial pages. 


In Charge of Conservation 
Under Governor Roosevelt 


He had known Professor Warren and 
his associates, whose gold theories are 
now guiding the Nation's monetary pol- 
icy, in Cornell. He secured, to run one 
department of his paper, Howard E. 
Babcock, prominent in State agricultural 
activities. 

And so the two Dutchess County neigh- 
bors began to move along paths that 
were gradually converging. Trees were, 
perhaps, the first tie between Franklin 
Roosevelt, and "Henry Morgenthau; but, 
as uhe families became acquainted, the 
rising young Assemblyman, now candi- 
date ‘or the governorship, could not fail 


to notice the growiag influence of his 


friend. 
When Mr. Roosevelt was elected Gov- 
ernor he named Mr. Morgenthau head 


of an Advisory Commisison on Agricul- 
ture. The commission was a live organ. 
Mr. Morgenthau took an active part, 
financing some of the operations him- 
self. The result was recommended leg- 


islation on taxation and appropriations, 


much of which became the law. 


When Mr. Roosevelt came up for re- 
election he was able to read a long pro- 
gram of accomplishment—highways, ag- 
ricultural credit corporations, aids to ag- 
ricultural education, health. Here in- 
deed was a feather for any candidate’s 
cap to display to the people. Achieve- 
ments of the Advisory Commission were 
deeds recognizable as performed for 
the public weal, revealing figures that 
showed a substantial saving for the pub- 
lic purse. 

When Governor Roosevelt entered upon 
his second term, Mr. Morgenthau con- 
tinued his previous duties and was given 
public office as well. He was appointed 


Conservation Commissioner with func- - 


tions that Governor Roosevelt watched 
over with an especially loving eye. And 
so, for the second time, they were talk- 
ing trees—this time officially. 


Farm Credit Administrator 
His First National Office 


Considering the importance that the 
subject of conservation has played in 
Mr. Roosevelt's scheme of things it 
might well have been imagined that he 
would have saved Mr. Morgenthau to 
help him, as President, make his great- 
est dream of all come true and head 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. But 
the President had already drafted him 
for more important duties and. Mr. 
Morgenthau was called upon constantly 
for conferences which preceded the 
formation of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Morgenthau was the logical choice 
for its head. So great did the problems 
before it become that he soon found 
himself called in to cover a wider and 
wider field as his activities affected and 
were dependent upon the policies of 
other departments. 

As has been suggested, the scant 
biographies of Mr. Morgenthau. whose 
modest paragraph in “Who's Who” is 
evidence of his aversion to rushing into 
print, revealed him chiefly as_ the 
farmer-businessman. He had shown an 
inherited and a practical interest in 
farming. 

He was a successful theorist in the 
subject. He had farmed 18 years. He 
had @pent 11 years as a farm-paper 
editor with the contacts that such a 
function implies. He had spent four 
years planning legislation chiefly for the 
benefit of rural communities. 


Financial Manager 
Of Unusual Type 


But the President knew what the 
public didn’t—that Mr. Morgenthau 
was the silent partner in many of his 
father’s adventures. His name does not 
appear in the directorates of his father's 
companies but he has been a close 
student of their problems, and in his 
own right -he assumed the careful 
custodianship of no small responsibility. 

Of these things the President was 


' aware. And so he turned to the man 
who once told him so much about 
orchards, and asked him to keep the 
Nation’s books and collect its bills. 
Dollars, of course, do not grow on trees. 
But even to grow apples takes a knowl- 
ledge of the use of dollars; and so, per- 
haps, there is a closer connection be- 
tween the two processes than meets the 
eye. 


written by a veteran observer of the 
men who spend their little hour in 
the high corridors of Government. 
Some, the author had seen, write. their 
footnote in history; others were re- 
membered only as long as their portraits 
‘survived the slings and arrows of the in- 
coming party. 
This writer lamented the passing of 
the “real” Secretaries of the Treasury 
~and declared that the office had be- 
come “professional,” lacking the in- 
spiration of the:true amateur. Young 
men, he said, look in the books to see 
if the new incumbent conforms to the 
rules. If he does, he leaves nothing to 
be desired as a Secretary. 


If the young men are rcanning to 
books this week in Washington they 
may find it difficut to find any rules to 
fit the Morgenthau regime. He will 
probably make his own. The blasts 
from critics of policy leave him un- 
bowed. 

His is no easy task. Few of his pre- 
decessors, who look down on him from 
their faded canvas on the walls of his 
office, had greater problems. Perhaps 
they regard their twentieth century 
counterpart with sympathy—perhaps, 
merely with amazement. 

At his left is Albert Gallatin. the 
doughty Swiss who steered America’s 
frail financial bark through the post- 
revolution seas: his long nos° and 
tufted white hair give him a puck-like 
look. Behind him is Salmon Chase, 
arms folded in stern indifference: he 
had his troubles, too. 


Temperamental Prototype 
In Alexander Hamilton 


‘But most interesting of this group 
of ghosts is the young man whose dark, 
deep-set eyes stare straight into dark 
spectacled ones of the Undersecretary. 
His left hand on his hip and ‘his right 
is raised imperiously. Is it a salute of 
encouragement or a gesture of angry 
disapproval. It would be interesting to 
know. 

These two men have something in 
common beside their youth. Henry 
Morgenthau is 42. Alexander Hamilton 
was almost ten years younger when his 
“mad plan” for financing the shaky 
new Republic raised a storm that nearly 
wrecked him; but he rode rough-shod 
over his opponents, discovered “implied 
powers” in the Constitution to suit his 
needs that made some of the men who 
wrote it gasp, and he sneered at “the 
great beast,” as he described the public. 

Meanwhile by sheer strength of per- 
sonality Hamilton dragged the’ flounder- 
ing Treasury out of the mud. It is 
generally conceded that this first Sec- 
retary of the Treasury did not create 
economic prosperity but he did “prop 
it,” as one historian has said. 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr.; The Acting Secretary of the Treasury 


Advanced From Posi- 
tion of Administrator 


Of Farm Credits 


| 
| 
Some years ago a cogent book was | speak would be well worth listening to. 


What these two gentlemen would 
have to say to each other if they could 


What history will say of our contem- 
porary will be equally worth hearing. 

The Muse will indeed have to dip 
her pen in the suniight if she excels 
Daniel Webster's praise of Hamilton. 
It is perhaps worth recalling. 


“He smote the rock of our national 
resources,” thundered the silver-tongued 
statesman, “and copious streams of 
wealth poured forth. He touched the 
dead corpse af public credit and it 
stood forth erect with life.” 

With this shining mark to shoot at 
any marksman hand might shake. 


| But the observer who watches Henry 


Morgenthau. Jr. puffing his cigarette 
at his desk still leaden with the floral 


| tributes of welcome, sees nothing to sug- 
' gest that he takes upon his shoulders 


the billions of public debt with any 
greater hesitancy than Alexander 
Hamilton revealed when he assumed 
responsibility for staggering and scarcer 
millions. 


Seeking to Abolish 


Outlaws in Radio 


Government Plans Prosecution 


of Texas Bootleg Stations 


The Government ‘has set out to wipe 


without Federal licenses. 


tice is understood 


Stations operating illegally. 


sociation and claim they are not op- 
‘erating in interstate commerce since their 
Signals, of the low-power type. are not 
heard over a great distance. The Gov- 
ernment, however, has court decisions in 
addition to the radio laws, to back its 
views that the stations must have Fed- 
eral licenses. 


to have evidence. 
against about 150 of the purported 200. 


The Texas stations have formed an as- | 


Cost of Publicity. 
And Donations of 
Insull Utilities 


Advertising Expenditures, 
And Political and Charity 
Contributions Reported to 
Trade Commission 


Amounts spent for advertising in local 
newspapers, in motion pictures, in radio 
advertising and in other publicity by tne 
Middle West Utilities Co., an Insull prop- 


‘erty, were outlined, Nov. 22 and 23, at 
| hearing before the Federal Trade Com- 
| mission in its examination of public utility 
activities. 


Information gleaned from questionnaires 


' sent out by the Commission was recited 


by William T. Chantland, Commission 
counsel. 

The Middle West Company spent sums 
ranging from $3,238 in 1917 to $220,341.81 
in 1930 for these types of publicity. it was 
brought out. Dues to trade associations 
and contributions to political campaigns 
varied from $85 in 1917 to $103,000 in 1930, 

A letter from E. Hofer & Sons, Porte 
land, Oreg., publicity agency, was intro- 
duced. The agency, it was shown, sup- 
plies some 12,000 editors in small cities 


tional and international significance. 

The letter disclosed that the agency 
had been receiving more than $80,000 a 
year from various utility concerns as con- 
tributions. Receipts of late have been 
cut about one-half. 

Insull Companies’ Gifts 

Long lists of Insull utility gifts to civie, 
religious, and semipublic agencies were 
introduced. Among them is a donation 


| in December, 1927, by the Central Illinois 


Public Service Co., listed as “Billy Sunday, 
$50.” ‘Others range from large sums down 
to $2 for the Taylor, Ill., Easter egg hunt 
fund in March, 1929. 

The lists included donations to Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y. M. C. A.’s, police 
funds, firemens’ funds, street cleaners’ 
balls, American Legion chapters, lodges, 
churches, hospitals, momerials, church 
societies, schools, charitable organizations, 

Interests in Texas Papers - 

The Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., of 
Shreveport, La., was shown to have held 
$1,500 in bonds of the Beaumont Journal 
Publishing Co., Beaumont, Tex:, in 1923, 
and $500 in stock of the Longview Pub- 
lishing Co., of Longview, Tex. 

The Central Power & Light Co., op~. 
erating in Texas, was found to have held 
$5,000 in stock of the Laredo Daily Times, 
of Laredo, Tex., which it sold back to 
the paper in February, 1929, for $2,500, 
It held $500 in stock of the Globe Pube- 
lishing Co., Harlingon, Tex., which was 
written off as worthless in 1928. A $500 
holding in the Valley Telegram also was 
written off as worthless in 1929. : 

The Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co., it was brought out by Mr. Chantland, 
owned $500 in stock of the Pilot Printing 
Co., Plymouth, Ind., which was resold to 
the newspaper a year after it was bought, 
The company made a loan of $4,000 to 
the Lake County Printing & Publishing 
Co., Hammond, Ind., in 1931, it was shown, 
but by Dec. 31 of that year the balance’ 
had been reduced to $1,461.51. 


Delay in Fixing Price 
For Crude Petroleum 


Schedules Suspended Pending 
Study of Underselling 


“Cut-throat competitive underselling™ 
and other abuses that, if permitted to ex 
ist, would be destructive of the oil industry 
are to receive special attention from an 
expert legal division in the Department of 
the Interior. operating under supervision 
of the Petroleum Administrative Board. 

This was announced, Nov. 22, by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, 
administrator of the petroleum code, fol- 
lowing the postponement of the scheduled 
‘hearing, No. 20, on price-control and the 
resulting delay at least until Jan. 1 of the 
schedule of prices which was to have bese 
come effective Dec. 1. 

The provisions of the code affecting pro- 
duction and marketing of petroleum and 
its products will be strictly enforced, Mr, 
Ickes declared. Nathan R. Margold, so- 
licitor for the Interior Department, is 
chairman of the Petroleum Administrative 
Board, under which the new legal division 
wil! function. 

tMr. Ickes announced, Nov. 23, the ese 
tablishment of a Labor Policy Board to 
advise him on matters affecting workers 
in the oil industry. The Administrator 
also issued, Noy. 23, a regulation divide- 
‘ing the country into eight refinery dis- 
‘tricts and specifying the percentages 
'which shall govern the inventories of 
gesoline at the close of December. 

The hearing on price-control was cone 
tinued until Dec. 5. Mr. Ickes announced 
that the schedule of prices may even be 
extended beyond Jan. 1. He said that cer- 
tain interests within the industry opposed 
to price-control had suggested to the Plane 
, ning and Coordination Committee a poste 
/ponement of the hearing in order that a 
fair test might be given to the effect of 

production control and the administration 
of other features of the code. 
| The Committee has agreed to this suge 


| gestion, proposing a postponement for 15 
_ days, said Mr. Ickes. 
| based upon other suggestions of the op- 
off the radio map a group of alleged | Posing group, can be worked out, he said, 
‘ bootleg radio stations operating in Texas there will be further postponement of the 


hearing for an additional period of 90 
| AS special assistant to the Attorney, 

eneral, Maj. A. V. Dalrymple, formerly | 
director of the Prohibition Bureau, is in| 
Texas directing the drive against alleged; upon recommendation of the Petroleum 
outlaw stations. The Department of Jus- 


If a definite plan, 


days. 
Mr. Ickes also announced, Nov. 20. that 
the Department of the Interior has found, 


Administrative Board, that 2,210,000 bare 
rels of crude oil will be required daily dure 
ing December to balance consumer de- 
mand for petroleum products. He there- 
fore ordered allocations in barrels for the 
month as follows: Arkansas, 33,000: Calie 
fornia, 450.000; Kansas, 112,000: Louisiana, 
62,300; Texas, 888,000; Oklahoma. 457,000; 
New Mexico, 41.200: Rocky Mountain 
States, 36300; Appalachian and Eastern 
States, 94,200; Michigan, 29,000. 


Motor Car to Cost $100 


Missouri River Project 


To Be Urged in Congress | 

Another huge irrigation, power, and flood | 
control project—this time on the Missouri | 
River—will be presented to Congress at its 
forthcoming session. 
| Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, an- 
nounced, Noy, 22, that he will introduce 
a bill for a development on the Missouri” 
Similar to that now under way by the, 
_Tennessee Valley Authority, except that | 
the new project will not inckide fertilizer | 
production, as is the case at Muscle Shoals. 


Planned in Czechoslovakia 


A midget automobile to be sold for less 
than $100 will be placed on the market 
next Spring by a Czechoslovakia company, 
according to a report from the American 
consulate at Prague, made public Nov, 
21 by the Department of Commerce. 

The motor is of the front-driven, two- 
cylinder. two-cycle type. developing 18 
horsepower. and will be placed across the 
frame of the chassis. 

The cars will be sold as two or fours 
seater cabriolettes and will not weigh more 
than 1,400 pounds. 


with material on current events of a nas ~~ 
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Four Offices Have 
Loaned Industry 
Four Billion 


“FOR EVERY ten dollars the banks of 

the country have outstanding in 
loans, the Federal Government itself 
has a dollar loaned to some State, civic | 
or private enterprise. 

The Federal Government, in other 
words, is now doing a tenth of the 
banking in the country. It is, in fact, 
the biggest bank of them all. 

A survey of four Government credit 
agencies which are engaged in mak- 
ing loans formerly left to private fi- 
nanciers—the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, the Home Loan Banks and the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Public Works Administration 
—shows that they have $4,279,800,000 
in advances outstanding to State, city 
or private enterprises, other than re- 
lief work. 

All of the banks in the country do 
not have outstanding loans of more 
than $40,000,000,000, according to Fed- 
eral Reserve Board figures. 

Extent of Loans 

Almost the wholé range of human 
economic activity is now dipping into 
Government credit for its financai 
llife-blood to some extent. A list of 
the purposes for which the four! 
agencies named above will make loans | 
includes the building of homes, the, 
raising of food and the manufacture | 
of industrial commodities. : 

Through these four agencies the 
Government is financing the banks, 
the railroads, the farms, the mdanu- 
facturers, the builders and the whole- 
salers of the country at least in part. 
The Government is practically the 
only lender extending new farm 
credit and new long-term construc- 
tion credit. 

Billions in Loans 

The four and a quarter billions it 
now has outstanding is not the end. 
Other millions still lie in the Federal 


R.F.C. 


STAND 


#1,792,100,000, 


ING 


land banks, the Home loan banks, the 
public works fund, the RFC or the, 


Nor does the four and a quarter bil-. 
lion include other millions which the 


| into fields formerly left to private en-; lend the idle funds the Government, 
Treasury, earmarked for such lending. ' terprise in this country. The first was | 


was piling up in their vaults. Com- 


(( HOME LOAN SYSTEM 


$93,908,719 
‘ 


PUBL 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT: BIGGEST BANK THEM 


TOTAL GOVERNMENT CREDIT $4,279,800,000 


TOTAL COMMERCIAL 


GOVERNMENT CREDIT 
(0 


ic WORKS 


$513,381, 796 , / 


This chart attempts to show where Government credit is replacing or is having to replace private credit in the ordinary financing of business, con- 
_ struction, farming and other private activities. It excludes all grants of credit by the Government to its own divisions such as public works allotments . 
to other Government departments. It excludes also all outlays for direct unemployment relief and for benefits paid to farmers under the AAA. The 
totals given are the amounts of money actually outstanding or alloted, exclusive of repayments. 


FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION \ \ 
$1,870,444, 217 


Private Supply of 
Credit Proves 
Inadequate 


of his mortgage and unable to find a 
private lender who will extend it for 
him can get the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation to give its bond to the 
mortgage holder who then surrenders 


BANK LOANS- 
$40,000,000,000 


Corporation become the mortgage fi- 
nancier. 

One of the most recent. and spectacu- 
lar retreats of private credit followed 
by an advance of Government credit 
‘into new fields was that resulting in 
'the establishment of mortgage credit 
associations through which the RFC 
| finances business and industry. 
| Early in the life of the NRA the de- 
mand for more liberal credit from 
banks for industry was heard. The 
NRA requirements were raising the 
| costs of operations, and industries un- 
_able to finance the higher costs out 
| of earnings or surpluses would have to 
_borrow until earnings would meet in- 
| creased expenses. 

Banks Very Cautious 

President Roosevelt called upon. 
Jesse H. Jones, Chairman of the RFC, 
to give particular attention to the 
situation. Conferences with bankers 
were held. The loans made by banks 
| failed to increase. 

The implication taht they were 
Sabotaging the recovery program by 
failing to expand their loans provoked 
from a group of leading bankers, 

'meeting as the Federal Reserve Ad- 
-visory Council, a sharp denial. In a 
statement issued by their chairman 
they declared that banks were mak- 
ing all loans consistant with good 
banking. They reminded their critics 
that, after all, the money which banks 
lend is the money of depositors who 
expect to have it carefully handled 
and who at any time may ask the 
bank to return it 100 per cent. 


RFC Had to Step In 


\ 


y) 


Co-o 
AAR 


The loanable funds in their vaults, 


un the banks have preferred to place in 
a demand for liquidity in the financial mercial transactions would be fi- short-term commercial or Government 


another field evacuated by private;loan associations, which draw their 


The same issue had been raised over 
other fields of credit. It occurred first 


credit. Equipment trust certifications, | funds from Federal Home Loan banks, |!" farm financing where the depres- 


Pace’ 


the mortgage to the Corporation. The . 


which used to be sold on the open| are being set up to supply the need. Sion and economic uncertainty had 
markets of the country, are now being| Construction trades and building first appeared. Farm credit was one» 
evident unwillingness of the financial; There were certain exceptions to this, to borrow as much as $100,000,000 in a| taken by the Public Works Adminis-| material industries are at a low ebb Of the first types extended by the 
system, even when liquid, to extend | theory. For some time the Govern-| block for 90 days, paying less than|tration and the RFC as the basis for, because building is stagnant. The | Government. 
credit for other than short periods | ment had been supplying a large block | two-tenths of 1 per cent interest a’ loans. Public Works Administration prepares! Just as had happened in farm credit, 
and to other than gilt-edged prospects. of farm production, marketing and year for it, while commercial enter-| The Government 1s advancing the| for the actual building of houses by 5° in business credit the refusal of 
Demands for liquidity brought about mortgage credit, fields which were prises could not find money. money formerly obtained from private the Federal Government itself. the banks to supply loans in what was 
construction work. ree the creation of the RFC in its origina! being rapidly abandoned by private, Funds for Railroads investors. A farmer is unable to buy seed for Delieved to be sufficient number 
Four and a quarter billion dollars of form. Like the “Finag” in Germany. | capital. Also quite early in its exis-| Railroads have not floated an issue| The history of the recent expansion! his crop. He can obtain a loan, for brought an innovation in Government 
Federal money and ‘credit is now en- jt was to take over the slow assets of/ tence the RFC offered to finance con- of equipment trust certificates in more of Government lending is largely a’ which the security is the crop yet to Practice. The RFC, after announcing 
gaged solely in oiling wheels of ex- banks, making them liquid. Creation’ struction for the railroads. ‘than a year, the records of the Inter-' repetition of this same theme: Gov-|be raised, from the Farm Credit Ad- | that it would finance business directly 
change, building homes, financing of the RFC was accompanied by open Generally speaking, however, the be- state Commerce Commission show. In ernment substitutes for private credit ministration or, previously from the !f banks did not do so, started en- 
crops, buying steel or building civic market purchases of Government se- lief was that lendable funds in banks’ three’ years offerings of such certifi- mo longer available. RFC or the Department of Agriculture. COUraging the formation of community 
improvements which four years ag0 curities by the reserve banks, an op-| would produce loans. Accumulation of | cates, which are an index to the steel| States and cities have had trouble, Having raised his crop with Gov- | Mortgage loan companies. 
were cared for by private credit from eration which piled up idle cash in the | idle funds has been plentiful, but the purchases and employment by rail-/| floating securities on the market. The! ernment aid, the farmer is unable-to| Bringing of industry under a Gov- 
banks, mortgage companies or similar | hanks. Government's attempts to push these, roads, have been especially scant. Public Works Administration now| find a wholesaler financially able to|¢™ment system of financing practi 
institutions. _ During this period the theory was' funds out of banks for the benefit of, With the railroads unable and un-| takes them. take it off his hands. The RFC makes | cally completes the spread of Govern. . 
Greatest of Lenders that the traditional | industry has been a series: of failures, | wiltin funds through nor-| Prospective home builders in many | Waréholse loans to wholesalers that | ment credit throughout the credit 
Why has the Government become’ private banking structure would in-|each ending in a new Government mal channels with which to carry on| instances can no longer obtain mort- | they can buy the crops it financed into , Structure of the country. With Fed- 
substitute for the private credit which | their construction and improvements, | gage loans from insurance companies | being. eral funds at the disposal of farming, 


within four years the largest banker ' evitably force extensions of credit. To | 
in the country, the lender of one dollar! earn money, the banks would have to! is not forthcoming. the Government has had to step into/ or savings banks. Federal savings and’ A home owner pressed for retirement Manufacturing, construction, transe 
-| portation, farm wholesaling and even 


out of every ten now engaged in com- — 
the banks themselves, no major de- 
partment of business activity is with- 
i ‘out recourse to Government aid. 
4 


system itself. The second was the, nanced, bonds would be bought. ‘ paper. The 
Government has spent or will spend | g pape Government has been able 


for relief. Nor the two billion or more 
dollars which the public works fund 
has merely turned back to other Fed- | 
eral departments such as the Navy for 


mercial or industrial activity 
Federal Credit Spread 


The answer, Department of Com-. 
merce and Treasury Department re-. 
ports show, is a shrinkage in private | 
The Home Owners Loan Corporation 
and the home loan banks are financ- 


| ing home mortgages. The Home Loan 


Swer is true 1n varying degrees | Adopted by the |Bank system in addition has begun 


partment of Commerce attaches re- | | | 
turning from Central Europe declare ~ ‘fostering the building of homes. As M 
Government life insurance companies and other. 


Tariffs, F inancing 
Among Problems 
To Be Solved 


either that the extension of long-term | 
credit for capital expenditures has. 


ceased there or that the governments | 
are making special provisions to free 


credit and care for the refinancing of — 
private long-term obligations which tion as its affects foreign trade of 
fall due. : the United States began to function 


Italy’s Experiment 


CENTRAL policy determining com- 
mittee to guide Government ac- 


Washington Nov. 21. 
This committee, made up of repre- | 


‘sources of construction credit contract, 
| . ‘the Home Loan banks are forming a 
comes harder for foreigners to sell in| system of Federal savings and loan 
the United States. associations through which homeown- 

At the same time, the depreciated | ers and prospective home builders may 
dollar makes it easier for other na- borrow from the Home Loan banks. _ 
tions which owe this country money, | 


In Italy, for instance, the Govern- 
ment recently made a unique depar- | sentatives of the Department of State. 
ture by placing its guarantee behind the Treasury Department, the Depart- 
the bond issue of a private company. Ment of Commerce, Department of 
Otherwise, the borrowing which this Agriculture, Agricultural Adjustment 
company, a public utility, found neces- | Administration, National Recovery 
sary might not have been possible. Administration and the United States 

For sometime the Italian Govern-/ Tariff Commission, was created by 
ment has maintained an institution, authority of President Roosevelt. 
the Institute Mobiliare Italiano, simi-| Immediate problems are before this' 
lar to the America RFC, and 80 per! committee for study. a 
cent of the loan applications filed One is the matter of possible tariff 
with it were for the refinancing of adjustments to protect industries in 


Approximately $94,000,000 in loans } 
for home mortgage and home build- 
ing purposes is now outstanding from 
the Corporation and the Home Loan 
banks, 
Construction loans are concentrated 
in the Public Works Administration. 
Here cities and States are able to use if 
their bonds as collateral for Federal . 
loans without the recourse to publio a 
flotations which were the previous 
method of obtaining funds. Railroads 
are following the same _ procedure. 


- sto get hold of dollars to pay their 
debts. Germany, which borrowed 
~™- @ ' money from the United States when 
a it required more than four marks to 
heehee: get one dollar, now finds that about 

| two and a half marks will buy a dollar. 

And the French concern that may. 
need new machinery, finding that the 
price is high in francs at home, can 
send his francs to the United States 
and get dollars cheaply enough to 
make this country’s prices bargain 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
$5,241,000,000 ¢4399,000,000 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
$2,424,000,000 $2,091,000,000; 


EXPORTS IMPORTS 
$3,843,000,000 $3,061,000,000 


1933 


O prices for him. Housing construction is being fostered 
private long-term debts, revealing the this country whose costs have been Se (EsT 1M ATE D : \3 5 Prices May Go Higher ‘by similar loans and by direct expendi- ; 
disappearance of private credit from | advanced by the recovery program, Se 5 | ) | AVERAGE The only reason that foreign coun- tures through a new housing corpora- ; 
the field of long-term financing. with its requirements for a shorter LY E fF | eZ 


‘work week and higher wages. A few 


Plan Germany Devised 


tries do not retaliate more vigorously | tion. : 
In Germany since February of this complaints on this score have been 


against the declining dollar, accord-|!. On State, local, railroad or housing 


to view, is | construction alone the PWA has ad- 

year two government-sponsored or- received. | ooseve as announce is deter- | vanced $513,381,796. a 
ganizations, whose long German names| Then there is the matter of financ- EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPORTS IMPORTS EXPORTS IMPORTS | mination to push prices higher within 
have been popularly shortened to|ing exports of farm commodities $1,611,000,000 $1,323,000,000 $1,470,000,000 $1,382,000,000 $1,454,000,000 ¢ 972,000,000 . the United States to conform to the; ‘The RFC has been a hodge-podge of 4 
“Finag” and “Tilka” like our NRA and through the use of process‘ tax depreciation of the dollar. In that) Government lending. The first of the iy 
RFC. have been busy thawing out the! funds. Already wheat exports are be- case, while foreigners could get dol- | emergency agencies to ie aeeked i a 
banking and credit structure. This is ing financed from the Pacific Coast lars with fewer of their francs or! 


the same job as that which caused on this basis. | has outstanding $1,792,100,000 in loans. 


The drastic decline that has occurred in this country’s export and its import trade during the years follow- pounds, it would require more dollars which are similar to those formerly 
the creation of the RFC. Problem of Russian Trade ing 1929 is indicated by the above illustration, During 1933 the United States sold abroad scarcely as | ‘0 Duy the products of the mere made by private lenders. These loans | 
| In principle the “Finag” is organized The problem of Russian trade is to h h Id h 30 h in ee : f factories. . ‘are to banks. railroads. farmers. farm 
. to take over from banks for a period receive much attention. Any exten- | much as she sold at the beginning of the century. The past wee the Government started planning tor a In the past the United States has. marketing sanieladnt self-li 4 iia 4 
up to five years the depreciated se-| sive business with that nation would! revival of foreign business. permitted its foreign trade to grow) ing construction projects aad ae ti 
curities of enterprises which have been be done on a long-term credit basis. | 


| . | and to recede without trying to guide | ; 
European nations have a policy of that we sold abroad $8,000,000,000;one agency supervision of all Gov-; In other words, the Secretary of| its flow. Now the Government is ais ae ee ee See " 


over for a period up to 25 years the guaranteeing the credits extended to more in goods and commodities than ernment action affecting our import Agriculture, who guides the policy in’ ting up machinery to study the whole | naieiig' « S00 geod gg oer if 
liability for certain claims of the banks | Russia by their industrial groups. we bought. |and export trade.. _a department concerned with a large problem and to use the new Govern- , * 


| aha | | : by a private banking house. The 
of opera- But the world owed us billions in “Representatives to the Commercial portion of the Nation’s {preign sales, Siggy bankers were unwilling to continue 
' | Policy Committee have been appointed | thinks that we should sell only when | js to prevent, if possible . the loan which the bonds represented. 


“reconstructed.” The “Tilka” takes 


addition, and was able to 
The operations of the two instiu- Besides these tasks er er the | these goods out of tink, ng Beas Me ; , the defaults | phe railroad applied to the RFC. Dis- 
new committee, there aré problems jy the united States. When the loans | from the various departments, agen- we can make agreements for repay-| that have been so general in recent | closure of the fact that private bank- 
arising from the program of reciprocal <tonneq and time for payment ar- cies and commissions of the Govern- | ment. years as foreign borrowers and for- ers were withdrawing credit and that F 
wee. | the period of defaulting began,;ment which are particularly con-| If we sell Russia dairy cattle, cot- the Government was being asked to 
| | s to meet their ob- 
being many economists claim that that | cerned with trade relations with other! ton and hogs, as she hopes we will, ligations. | the burden provoked protests 


adopted as a trade policy by many is one important cause of world trade countries under the Administration’s! on a long-term credit basis, then, ac- i | from Congress. 


stagnation. " Despite the protests, ver, the , 
countries, has been pretty much neg- = cient na program of recovery. cording to the thoughts of the present! ‘The members of the Executive Com-| RFC — it neces a over 
lected by the United States until jor i iat there nto = ured as | Need of Definite Plans Governmental officials, we should ar-| mercial Policy Committee are as fol- a large part of the debt formerly car- 
now. gp | Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri-|range at the same time for imports lows: ried by the private bankers. The 

Exports at Low Level ‘the United Stat - howdng ee culture, recently said: of enough Russian manganese, furs,| Department of State: William Phil-| bankers, under the pressure of pro- 
This country’s foreign trade has (\F “_ eco ay vom export sales’ «with us the necessity for definite! gold, platinum or other products to| lips, Chairman pro tem. ‘tests from Congress, agreed to retain 
been on a steady decline during the when iS’ planning in our loans and our tariffs| offset the sale. | Treasury Department: Walter J. a part of the railroad’s debt 
past four years, and in 1933 it wil) %0!ng to be made when the bills come j; much greater than with England! On that basis much of the risk | Cummings. | ’ 
reach the lowest level since 1900. For “Ue. A study of that problem is to! 


ins” GUA Gacaiad $1.105,000,000 | Policy Committee, just established. igher. IS easy orelg ace would in reality be barter gn a re- | Secretary John Dickinson; Dr. Willard roads. 


experts to talk about triangular and fined basis. That type of dealing is L. Thorp. 


tions will, therefore, permit banks to 
improve their balances and place them 
in a position to grant. new industrial 
credits. Money with which “Tilka” 
and “Finag” operate is subscribed in 
part by the government. | 
Need for Credit Here 

In other countries less is being done. 
and the extension of credit is stagnant. 
In Austria, for instance, there is prac- 
tically no new long-term credit and no 
need for it. Capital for the expan- 
sion of production or transportation 
4 plants is not necessary in a period of 
o. low or declining business activity. 
(a In no foreign country, except Rus- 
sia where all industry is under the 


& 


In each case, credit formerly 


and imports $1,037,000,000. The spread 


The announcement of this agency 


State’s budget, has so much been done 
as in the United States. Efforts here 
are approached only by the Russian 
system and the new Italian experi- 
ment of government guarantees for 
private borrowings. 

Two situations have brough forth) 
the development of Government credit | 


between exports and imports will be; was brief. A State Department state- 
the narrowest since 1923, and except; Ment said: 


for that year, since 1896. “By authority of the President, an 


During the years starting with 1921, Executive Commercial Policy Commit- 
the United States has piled up a fa- tee has been organized for the pur- 
vorable trade balance—that is, its ex- pose of coordinating the commercial 
ports exceeded its imports by more policy of this Government, with a 
than $8,000,000,000. Which means view to centralizing in the hands of 


polyangular trade and thus avoid the | 
necessity for forming clear-cut trade 
deals with a given country. But if we 
are going to follow the path of inter- | 


to be encouraged. 


Officials also are looking for definite. 


results from the country’s money 
policy, as it affects foreign trade. As 


extended by private banks was re- 
_ Department of Agriculture: Assist- | placed with Government credit. 

| ans Secretary Rexford G. Tugwell. | Extensions of farm credit by the 
| Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- | Government far outweigh all others. 


. | tration: General William I. Westervelt. The loans outstanding from the Farm 
nationalism it seems to me that the the dollar has become cheaper in the | 


only safe way to handle it is to con-/ terms of foreign currencies, foreigners | Oscar B. Ryder. 
clude both loan and trade deals as, are tempted to purchase here, and at| 

nearly as possible on a bilateral’ the same time, as it takes more dol-|C 
basis.” 


lars to get foreign eurrencies, it be- 


National Recovery Administration: | Credit Administration aggregate more 
than those outstanding by any other 
United States Tariff Commission: Government credit agency lending for 
hairman Robert L. O’Brien; Commis- | purposes formerly left to private en- 
sioner Thomas Walker Page.  terprise. 
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Activities of State Governments 


As Recorded in Various Fields’ 


Western Governors in Conference-—Combat- 
ing Grasshoppers in Wheat Area-State Aid 
For Cities-Public Utility Rates 


OVERNORS., or their representatives, 


A scheme in Montana, however, to give 


THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Europe Anxious Over American Monetary Policy --French Cabinet Falls--- 
The Cuban Problem---Conservatives Regain Power in Spain 


Europe Watches A merican Gold Policy.— 
European governments kept a close watch on the 


information Derived From Official Sources—As of Noon, Nov. 25 


ference had been scheduled to meet on December 
4. 


Effect Of Depreciation of Currency 
On Federal Government’s Credit 


Decline in Bond Prices Leads to Warnings That Gold Pur- 
chase Must Stop If More Bonds Are to 
| Be Marketed 


The Federal Government last week was Corporation, he set a price for newly 
confronted with the question whether it mined gold each day in accordance with 


of the western States will meet in away $1 to the purchaser of the pound of | 
Boise, Idaho. Nov. 27 and 28 to consider | butter in which a dollar bill is concealed | 
various problems of mutual interest, in- has been held by the Attorney General. | 
cluding principally the subjects of recla- Raymond T. Nagle, to be a lottery and, 
mation and uniform control of liquor. therefore illegal. 
The program includes a discussion by. 
Governor Blood, of Utah, on the use of, 
silver in the monetary system. The sugar 
industry of the West will be discussed by 
Governor Johnson, of Colorado. 


Legislatures 
IVE special legislative sessions were | 
begun during the past week, in addi- | 
: tion to six already in progress. Six others | 
Governor Meier of Oregon suggested tO are scheduled to start in the near future. 
Governor Ross of Idaho, who called the The second special session of this year, | 
conference, that uniform liquor control | roliowing a regular biennial meeting, be-| 
laws should be considered. gan in Oregon Nov. 20, and the same sit- | 
or uation prevails in Illinois, where the latest | 
Girasshoppers 'session began Nov. 22. The Michigan Leg- | 
EPRESENTATIVES of 10 middle west- islature also met Nov. 22, while that of | 
ern States and three Canadian prov- | West Virginia was convened Nov. 21 and | 
inces met in Fargo, N. D., Nov. 21, to! that of Maryland Nov. 23. 
develop a program for controlling a grass- The Legislatures of Iowa, Kansas, Mas- 
hopper infestation now indicated through-|sachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey and | 


trend of American monetary policy during the 
week, while refraining from any retaliatory ac- 
tion to combat the dollar’s depreciation on the 
international exchanges. The question of re- 
taliation came up in the British House of Com- 
mons on November 23 when the Government 
was asked whether it would offset the decline of 
the dollar by increasing the duties on American 
goods. Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, replied that up to the present time 
depreciation of the dollar had not seriously af- 
fected British trade. He declared, however, that 
he was carefully watching the situation in all 
its aspects and that ‘‘consideration will be given 
from time to time to whether any action is nec- 
essary, and if so, what.” 8 
France, the only large country still on the 


Spokesmen for Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, however, were unable to agree on either a 
program or a method of procedure in the absence 


can continue its policy of depreciating the 
currency and stil’ protect its credit in 
other forms from depreciating. 


President's policy. On Nov. 20 the 
‘price was $33.66 an ounce. The following 
day it was raised to $33.76 and continued 


of Germany. As a result they decided that at 
this stage the work “would be best assisted by 
parallel and supplemental efforts” and “full use 
of diplomatic machinery’”—in other words, by 
suspension of activities at Geneva in favor of 
conversations through diplomatic channels. 

The decision to adjourn, however, was taken 
without any announcement of what the next 
step would be. France, while expressing her 
readiness to talk disarmament with Germany, 


and $3,200,000,000 with which to finance its r. Morgenthau brought w m 
recovery program up to the close of the | the Treasury five new officials, four of 
fiscal year on June 30. the Government whom were given newly created positions. 
was in imperative need of preserving its Herman Oliphant. general counsel of the 
| credit. ‘Farm Credit Administration, became gen- 
To do so it must drop its program for | eral counsel of the Treasury. Earle Bailie, 
‘depreciating the dollar in terms of gold, in & 
according to Oliver M. W. Sprague, who ment house, took over the fiscal duties 0 
peste lh financial assistant to the Sec- the office of Undersecretary of the Treas- 
| retary of the Treasury Novy. 21. ury, becoming Assistant to the Secretary 
Credit Declared Good in charge of fiscal affairs. (Biography of 
| Secretary of the Treasury William H. Mr. Bailie is printed on page 6.) 


does not favor negotiations away from Geneva. 
Italy, on the other hand, still desires direct talks 
at Rome or London under the Four-Power Pact. 
In Great Britain Sir John Simon announced in 


-Woodin and Acting Secretary Henry Mor-— 


| genthau, Jr., replied to Prof. Sprague, say- 
‘ing that the Government’s credit “is as 
' good as the rock of Gibraltar.” 

| Then Mr. Morgenthau went to Warm 


| Administrator Named 

W.H. McReynolds, administrative assist- 
‘ant at the Farm Credit Administration, 
,became Administrative Assistant to the 
ithe Secretary, taking over the adminis- 


out the region for 1934. ‘Pennsylvania were in session, and the fol- | 
‘lowing dates have been fixed in other | 
‘States: Montana, Nov. 27; Colorado, | 


Washington and Wyoming, Dec. 4; Ohio, | 


North Dakota. which is in the midst of 
the heavy grasshopper-infested area, took 
the lead in massing the forces of the re- 


gold standard, was concerned by the continued 
loss of gold reserves, which amounted to 735,- 


gion for a determined onslaught against Dec. 6; Wisconsin, Dec. 11. : | 
the insects which have threatened crops | 


for the last two years. Rabbit Fever | 
It was stated by entomologists at the (TULAREMIA, popularly known as rabbit | 
“conference that 13,000,000 acres of the best fever, has started the season in Illinois 
wheat-producing lands in the Spring | with five cases reported to the State De-| 
area of the United States and 18,000,000 |, .:tment of Health during the last 10. 


. 
acres in Saskatchewan are so heavily in- | days, according to announcement, Nov. 23, 


fested with grasshopper eggs as tol, 


000,000 franes ($46,000,000 at current exchange 
rates) during the week. This loss was due less 
to the purchase of gold by the United States 
than to the buying of francs by Great Britain 
through the exchange equalization fund, in order 
to keep down the value of the pound sterling. It 
is estimated that roughly two-thirds of the gold 


threaten disaster. 


Law Practice 


pointed a judicial commission 
the State and make recommendations as 
to the most effective methods of regulat- 
ing the bar. Former Governor Henry §S. 
Caulfield was made chairman. 


Small Loans 
NTEREST of 2 per cent a month on 
small loans, replacing the present rate 

of 3'2 per cent, is provided in a bill which 

has been passed by the Iowa House. The 
measure is pending in the Senate. 

Wisconsin’s State Banking Commission 
recently ordered a reduction in the small 
loan interest rate from 3'2 to 1's per cent, 
effective Dec. 10 for an experimental 


Supreme Court has ap-. 
to! 
make a survey of the practice of law in. 


y the State Health Director, Dr. Frank 
J. Jirka. Last year 134 cases were re- 
ported during the three months’ open sea- 
son for rabbit hunnting. 

The disease is contracted by humans | 
through contact with the blood of an in-| 
fected. rabbit. 


Public Utility Rates | 

ATE reductions ordered by State regu- 
latory commissions are drifting into 
Federal courts on petitions of the public | 
utilities that the new rates are confisca- | 
tory. 
The Arizona Corporation Commission’s | 
order reducing power rates in Yuma has | 
been restrained temporarily by order of 
Federal District Judge Jacobs, and a hear- | 
ing is scheduled for Nov. 27 before a three- | 
judge court. 
The South Carolina Railroad Commis- | 


period. 


Motor Vehicle Accidents 

‘-TMHE same number of deaths — 212 — 

from automobile accidents occurred in 
California and Illinois during September, 
but the total number of fatalities from 
this cause during the first nine months of 
the vear was 1.662 in California and 1,446 
in Illinois. The figures were made public 
by the California Highway Patrol for that | 
State and by the Illinois Department of | 
Public Health. California's population is: 
about 5,906,000, and that of Illinois about , 
7,747,000 


Truck Licenses 
“-NDIANA’S Bureau of Motor Vehicles has 
announced new regulations governing 
the issuance of licenses for trucks and 
trailers to prevent loss of revenue from 
this source. 


Aid for Cities 
OVERNOR KUMP, of West Virginia, 
told a special session of the Legisla- 
ture. which began Nov. 21, that financial 
. aid must be provided for the State’s mu- 
nicipalities because $25,000,000 in prop- 
erty taxes has been withheld from the 
cities and counties by nonpayment as a 
result of a State Supreme Court decision 

invalidating the levies. 

Cities and towns in Massachusetts will 
receive $8,400,000 less from the State this 


sion is endeavoring to secure action by the | 
State Supreme Court prior to a hearing, 
in the Federal District Court on an ap-| 
peal by the Carolina’ Power & Likht Co. | 
from a commission order reducing electric | 
rates $228,000 a year. 

Telephone rates of the Southern Bell 


| 


Telephone Co. have been ordered reduced | 


by 25 per cent, amounting to about $500,- | 
000 a year, by the Georgia Public Service | 
Commission. The order is to become ef- | 
fective Dec. 1, but the company has indi- | 
cated that a petition for a restraining or-' 
der will be filed in the Federal court. 

| 


| Rate Cut Refused | 
i bw Kansas House, voting 56 to 55, has 
| defeated a bill proposing to order an 
immediate reduction of 25 per cent 

rates of public utilities, including those 
municipally owned. 

The same branch of the Kansas Legis- 
lature rejected a proposal by the State 
Corporation Commission that public util- 
ities be taxed one-half of 1 per cent on 
gross operating income to pay costs of 
regulation. 


Bus Rates Down 
US lines in the South and Southwest 
are reducing their rates because the 


withdrawn from the Bank of France has gone 
to London. 


French Cabinet Falls —For the fourth time 
within the past year a French Cabinet has been 
overthrown on the issue of balancing the bud- 
get. The government of Premier Sarraut, which 
was formed less than a month ago, was forced 
to resign on November 24 after the Chamber of 
Deputies declined to reduce civil service ap- 
propriations. Premier Daladier was defeated on 
October 24 on a similar proposal, intended to 
close the gap between government expenditures 
and government income. 

The change of ministries is not expected to 
result in any immediate modification of French 
foreign policy. All of the cabinets during the 
past year have represented the same moderate 
center groups which are committed to the 
League of Nations and disarmament policies of 
Daladier, Sarraut, and Paul Boncour. The de- 
lay in forming a new government, however, is 
expected to hold up discussion of vital inter- 
national issues affecting Europe. 


American Policy in Cuba.—The Grau San 
Martin Government in Cuba anticipates no im- 
mediate change in policy as a result of President 
Roosevelt’s statement that Ambassador Sumner 
Welles shortly will be replaced by Jefferson Caf- 
fery, now Assistant Secretary of State in Wash- 
ington. Student ‘supporters of the Grau Gov- 
ernment expressed no surprise at the President’s 
statement, which they took to be a reiteration of 
the policy which Washington has followed since 
the present Government came into power early 
in September. Opposition factions, however, 
drew hope from President Roosevelt’s statement 
that the United States “will welcome any pro- 
visional government in Cuba in which the Cuban 
people demonstrate their confidence.” They 
looked to a further effort to organize a coalition 


railroads have cut their passenger fares. 
Voluntary Reductions | 
HE Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 


3 following conferences with the Public 


year, but will pay to the State approxi- 
mately the same amount as last year. The 
State’s distribution from the collection of 
corporation. income and other taxes, 
amounts this vear to $19,453,810, as com- | 
pared with $27,935,443 last year, accord- | 
ing to State Treasurer Hurley. The mu-, 
nicipalities this year will pay to the State | 


$21.089,929, compared with $21,651.396 last : 


year. 


Lotteries 
\ ARYLAND may undertake to amend 
* the State Constitution so as to per- | 
mit the operation of a lottery scheme to. 
provide new revenue. 


Baltimore City Council. The plan con-. 


templates the operation of the lottery by | 
the city. 


| 


Governor Ritchie | 
received a proposal for such a program diana has been reduced from 250 to 150 | 
from E. Lester Muller, president of the} since last March, when the present Pub- | 


Service Commission. has filed a new 
schedule for street lighting rates for more 
than 200 cities, boroughs and townships in 
eastern Pennsylvania. Savings of $60,000 
a year will be made. the commission esti- 
mated in, announcing that the reduction 
was made voluntarily. 
South Counties Gas Co., in California, 
has made a voluntary reduction of $78,000 
a year in rates in seven municipalities. It. 


‘Was the third reduction since 1930, the | 


total aggregating $375,000 a year. 


Simplified Rate Schedules | 


r 


utility rate structures effective in In- 


lic Service Commission was appointed, it 


Yearly index pages are printed to permit 


> 


cumulating this index from week to week 
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government supported by the Cuban people and 
able to preserve order throughout the island. 

Student supporters of the Grau government 
again voiced their opposition to Ambassador 
Welles and threatened to stage a demonstration 
on his return to Havana. Mr. Welles, who is 
now in Washington, is expected to return to 
Cuba within a few days but his stay will be of 
short duration. 


* * 

Arms Deadlock Persisis.—Four days of de- 
sultory discussion among European statesmen 
at Geneva ended on November 22 with a decision 
again to postpone the Disarmament Conference, 
this time until early in January. The full Con- 


proval or disapproval of the government’s re- 


the House of Commons that the British govern- 
ment had suggested to France the desirability 
of direct arms negotiations with Germany. 


fF 


Italy and the League of Nations.—Reports 
that Italy may follow the example of Germany 
and Japan by withdrawing from the League of 
Nations circulated in European capitals during 
the week. While not confirmed by the Italian 
government, the reports persisted in view of 
Premier Mussolini’s coolness toward the 
League’s disarmament activities at Geneva. The 
belief that Italy may revise its preesnt policy 
was strengthened in some quarters by an of- 
ficial announcement in Rome that the Fascist 
Grand Council would take up the whole question 
of relations with the League at a meeting called 
for early in December. In other quarters the 
view was expressed that Premier Mussolini is 
merely desirous of transferring the arms negotia- 
tions to Rome and that he has no intention at 
this time of abandoning the League. 


Conservatives Triumph in Spain.—The social- 
ist and radical republican coalition which has 
governed Spain since the Monarchy was over- 
thrown in 1931 suffered heavy losses in the gen- 
eral elections held November 19. The triumph 
of counter revolutionary forces gives the con- 
servatives a majority in the new Cortes, or Par- 
liament, and threatens to annul the Republic's 
program of revolutionary reform. 

The issue in the election was not a choice 
between republic and monarchy, but rather ap- 


form program. This program, as carried out by 
Premier Azana, met with increasing opposition 
from the conservative forces. The agrarian re- 
form, with its threat to break up large estates, 


‘Springs, Ga.. where at the “Little White tiotive tasks of the Undersecretaryship. 
| House” he held a series of conferences Herbert E. Gaston, formerly deputy gov- 
‘over the week-end with the President. On! ono, of the Farm Credit Administration, 
the first day of conference, Nov. 24, in the | became Assistant to the Secretary. 

face of spreading criticism, the President; prof Roswell Magill, of Columbia Uni- 
indicated the gold program would CON-: versity was chosen by Mr. Morgenthau 
tinue. ‘to advise the Treasury for a short time 

Nevertheless, continuance of the gold on tax matters. Prof. Magill replaces 
buying and dollar depreciating program Prof. Harold M. Groves, of the University 
during the week opened a rift between the of Wisconsin, who had been chosen and 
Treasury Department and the Federal re- who resigned when Mr. Morgenthau, upon 
|serve system. Meeting in Washingtot | taking office, indicated that he would pre- 
Nov. 20 and 21, the Federal Reserve Ad-|fer to have someone of his own choosing. 
visory Council passed a resolution oppos-| To replace the officials taken from the 
ing the gold program. Farm Credit Administration to the Treas- 

The Federal reserve banks sold a million | urv, William I. Myers, who succeeded Mr. 
dollars’ worth of Government securities Morgenthau as governor, selected four new 
during the week ended Nov. 22 in spite of | officials. W. Forbes Morgan and George 
the fact that the Treasury during the'C, Haas were made deputy governors, one 
same week was buying its own securities in! to succeed Mr. Gaston and the other to 
aa effort to keep their prices up. ,replace Mr. Myers, himself a former dep- 

In a legal memorandum to Mr. Morgen-| uty governor. 
thau shortly after he became Acting Sec-| Mr. Oliphant’s position of general coun- 
retary, the Reserve Board pointed out that sel was taken by Scott Hovey. Herbert 
he was without legal right to sit on the; Emmerich succeeded Mr. McReynolds as 
board as an ex officio member. This! administrative assistant. 
right, the memorandum said, is extended 
only to the Secretary and not to the Act- 
ing Secretary. 

Policy to Continue 

While debate raged around the ques- 
tions of monetary policy and Government 
credit, the, President at Warm Springs, 
Ga., indicated that the gold policy will be 
continued. : 

At the Treasury the problem of Gov- 
ernment credit during the gold campaign 
became of immediate concern. Half a 
billion dollars in bonds which it floated | s 
Oct. 16 were found by the Treasury al- | industry. 

,ready to be selling almost $2 below par.; The statement was made by Dr. Robert 
| With its most recent offering selling! C. White, of Philadelphia, Pa., chairman 
below par, the outlook for immediate | of the code committee of the manufac- 
Treasury borrowing was cloudy. Yet on turers’ organization. He estimated that 
Dec. 15, $728,000,000 in Treasury certifi- | $100,000,000 worth of livestock, $100,000,- 
cates mature and must be refinanced into 900 worth of trees and $200,000,000 worth 
a new issue. of food are destroyed by insects, 

According to Prof. Sprague, the Gov- | _ Hearings Held ee. 

ernment oat give up its gold policy if it | The hearings held during the week, with 


Assessment on Machinery 
As Indemnity to Labor 


[Continued from Page 10.) 

of regulation and merciless exploitation of 
the workers.” 

Destruction wrought by insects each 
year is well in excess of a billion dollars, 
according to testimony, Nov. 22, at a 
hearing on a proposed code for the in- 
secticide and disinfectant manufacturing 


alarmed the landlords. Anti-clerical laws pro- 
voked active opposition from the church. Labor 
legislation antagonized merchants and manu- 
facturers. These various groups, organized in- 


toa Right confederation, achieved a united front 


for the election campaign with a program based 


is tu continue the borrowing which its 
recovery program makes necessary. Con- 
tinuance of the gold policy, Prof. Sprague 
said in his resignation statement, will 
mean that the Government, unable to 
borrow, will have to print paper money 
with which to meet its bills. This will 
be outright inflation, he said. 


the registry number of the code, were as 
follows: 

Nov. 20: Laundry trade (274), pottery 
supplies industry (236), witch hazel (289), 
sanitary and waterproof specialties (290), 
allied stone equipment and supply (291), 
construction industry code and supple- 
mentary codes (reconvened hearings). 


on annullment of the achievements of the revo- 
lutionary regime. 
* * 


Nanking Quells Internal Revolt.—The Chinese 
National government in Nanking faced a new 
threat to its control over northern China when 
rebel leaders sought to create an independent 
state in the province of Fukien. Although dis- 
affection is rife among northern military chief- 
tains, little support was given to the organizers 
of the Fukien revolt, and the independence 
movement appeared doomed to failure. Reports 
that Japan was supporting the insurrection were 
denied by Japanese government spokesmen in 
Tokyo. In recent weeks, however, Japan’s in- 
fluence over Chinese policy has apparently in- 
creased. The resignation of T. V. Soong as Fi- 
nance Minister in the Nanking government was 
interpreted throughout China as meaning. that 
Nanking would henceforth “cooperate” more 
closely with Japan. Dr. Soong was a strong op- 
ponent of the pro-Japanese faction at Nanking. 
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Markham, Maj. Gen. E. M.. Chief of News: Newspapers Te : S 
Army. Rote. 42:5 | News from Federal agencies. “censorship” ants to the tates 
Morgenthau. Henry. Jr., Acting Secy. | ca re ; T N 
rens. biography, photograph; 4462 Information by speeited “To Meet Relief Costs 
A Newspaper code controversy over freedom 
Publications listed Petroleum and Its Products Advances Increase as Problems 
 troleum. Administrative Bd. ..:........ -438:2 Of Winter Appear 
Government Finance scheduled Although launching of the Civil Works 
448:6 Postal Service prog d its effort to put the unem 


Dollar depreciation, debate among lead- Christmas muil 


rates and dates for dis- 


_plcyed to work became the cenier of re- 


ers started with resignation of Dr. patch from N. Y. City for foreign coun- lef activity during the past week, the 
pt.. extrs. from 451:2 Usted 445:1 Federal Relief Administration pushed 

dress betore New England Conference Steamship Co. examined............... 450:2| lief problem with numerous grants to 
Noy. 23, maintenance of sound Federal > 7 | States 
credit through keeping budget  bal- President 
449 :1 Lawrence. David “Twenty-two Million At the same time the Surplus Reliet 

Federal Government: Biggest bank of Dietatore” E 452:1 Corporation continued purchasing farm 
them all, for offices have loaned indus- : 


art deel 
Govt. to spend 8 billion on income —,. I rices 


Thanksgiving Day proclemation issued. .441:6 products to relieve agricultural markets of | 


-urpluses and to improve relief standards. 


Nov. 21: Cotton ginning machinery 
(292), brush manufacturing (295), adver- 
tising display installation trade (296), talc 


Only an aroused public opinion can | 
stop the coming of this eventuality, he | 
said. Following Prof. Sprague’s resigna- ; 
tion and prediction, controversy broke out ‘and soapstone industry, (249). 
over his statement. Rep. Rainey (Dem.),| NOV. 22: Candle manufacturing and bees- 
of Carrollton, Ill., Speaker of the House, , ¥4* bleachers and renerfies industry (301), 
denounced Prof. Sprague; Secretary | 8°rap iron, nonferrous metals and waste 
Woodin criticized him: James Warburg, | Materials trade (302), wet mop manufac~- 
Jr., adviser to the American delegation to | turing (303). Diesel engine manufacturing 
'the London Economic Conference, agreed | (286), leather cloth and lacquered fabrics, 
| ettin tale : | window shade cloth and rollers, and book 
| At the Treasury, meanwhile, Mr. Mor- Cloth and impregnated fabrics industry 
‘genthau was taking over his new official - (287), insecticide and disinfectant industry 
duties. Meeting with Jesse H. Jones, | ‘900), cigar manufacturing ‘A-86). 
|Chairman of the Reconstruction Finance! _ Nov. 23: Coin-operated machine manu~- 

facturing (304), dry mop and polishing 
‘manufacturing (305), ready-made furni- 
pounds of beans. Pork. butter, beef, and | ture slip covers manufacturing (306), lum- 
are being dis-; ber and timber products (modification 
, tributec or bought. proposal) (2-B), dress manufacturing 
posal) -A), textile bag industry (modi- 
| fication proposal) (44-A), cotton convert- 
or the : reilel ing industry (288). 
'ready has been allocated. Grants made | Nov, 24: Textile bag industry (applica- 
| during the past week were: _ | tion for exemption) (44-B), card clothing 
| New Hampshire, $118,240; Wyoming. industry (310), dress manufacturing (20- 
$18.609, Idaho, $113,343: Hamaii, $50.000: distilled spirits industry (AAA-88), 
West Virginia, $350,000; Texas, $1.502,- | stearic acid and oleic acid manufacturing 
500; Florida, $1.250.000; Oklahoma, $372.- | (309), linen supply trade (297), engineere 
Georgia $600.000; Ohio. $753,000; | ing inspection industry (267), conveyor and 
Pennsylvania, $1,000,000; Mississippi, $336,- | material preparation equipment manufac- 
000; Arkansas, $200,000; Minnesota, $950,- turers (285), picture moulding and picture 
000. frame industry (321). 


| Progress of Industrial Codes 
| -O additional codes were approved during the past week, but numer- 
~~ Ous hearings were held (as reviewed elsewhere in this issue) and 
‘| dates were announced for hearings, including some proposed modifi- 
cations of codes heretofore approved. Hearing dates, with the registry 
| numbers of the codes, are as follows: 
| Hearings Scheduled Powder Puff Ind. (334) ......... Dec. 4 
) Animal Soft Hair Mfg. (317) ...Dec. 7 - Pulverizing Machinery and 
‘| Brewing Industry (AAA-89) ....Nov, 27 Equipment Ind. (337) ........ Dec. 4 
| Chewing Gum Mig. (333) ...... Dec. 4 Railway Brass Car and Locomo- 
|| Cinder, Ashes and Scavenger tive Journal Bearings and 

Commercial Stationery and Of- Restaurany Trade (318) ........ Nov. 27 

fice Outfitting Ind. (322)...... Nov.28 Rock and Ore Crusher Ind. 

Concrete Pipe Mfg. (327) ....... Nov. 28 _.. 4 
| Construction Ind. (reconvened).Dec. 4 Roofing and Sheet Metal Con- 

*| Cotton Seed Crushing Ind. tracting Ind. (@6-I) .......... ov. 28 
(NRA-299 AAA-533) ......... Noy.28 Sanitaryp Milk Bottle Closure 
Container Ind. (313).......... Nov.27 Sanitary Milk Bottle Closure 

Fiber Wallboard Ind. (279) ..... Dec. 6 Shoe ad Leather Finish Polish 
Fibre Can and Tube Ind. ‘(326)..Dec. 2 and Cement Mfg. (314) ...... Nov. 28 
Funeral Service Ind. (331) ...... Dec. 6 Soap and Glycerine Mfg. ‘Pa- 
Nov. 28 cific Coast section (103-A)....Dec. 7 
Grain Exchange (AAA-87) ..... Nov.27 Steam Engine Mfe. (335) ...... Dec. 4 
Great Lakes Shipping Ind. (316) Nov.28 Steel Plate Fabricating (340)....Dec. 5 
Hoist Builders Ind. ‘339)........ Dec. 4 Surgical Industry and Trade 
Horse Hair Dressing Ind. (319).Dec. 5 Nov. 27 
'} Industrial Laundering and Venetian Blind Ind. (307) ...... Novy. 27 
| Cleaning Trade (324) ........ Nov.27 Wholesale Canvas Goods Mfg.; 
‘| Inland Water Carriers, Eastern Canvas Goods Ind. (332) .. Noy. 28 
| 27 Wiping Cloth Ind. (325) ........ Dec. 
Kiln, Cooler and Dryer Mfg. Wrecking and Salvage Ind. 
(BBO). Nov. 28 Modification Hearings 
Machinery Iron Soil Pipe (13-B) .....Dec. 4 
Mason Contractors Ind. ‘342)...Dec. 7 Cotton Garment Code No. 118 
Masonry Chimney Ind. (68-H), .Nov. 28 ‘approved) (to determine defi- 
Metal Lath Mfg. (280) ......... Dec. 4 ition of men’s cotton -vash 
Mirror Mfg. (320) .............. Nov. 29 SUIS.) Nov. 27 
Optical Wholesale Trade (328)..Dec. 4 Coiton Garment Code No. 118 
Paper Disc Milk Bottle Cap Ind. ‘To determine definition of 
ov. 27 men's and boy's pants in chief 
Pecan Shelling Ind. (AAA-68A).Nov.27 content of cotton.) (15-B) ....Ney. 28 
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BALANCED BUDGET AS KEYSTONE TO F EDERAL CREDIT e 


Middle Class Must Carry Burdens 
Of Recovery, Asserts Mr. Dougla 


Lewis W. Douglas, Director of the Bud-., 


get in an address before a New England 
Conference at Boston Nov. 23, declarec 


the national debt for the present fiscal 
year will be substantially increased be- 
cause of expenditures to support agricul- 
iural commodity prices but that the bud- 


get would be balanced during the next 

fiscal year, with some debt retirement. 
Declaring increased Federal revenues 

are directly dependent upon business re- 


covery. which in turn hinges on “a frec- 
flow of capital into legitimate business , 


enterprises’, Mr. Douglas declared that 
“either no additional emergency expendi- 
tures can be made or the middle class 
must willingly carry the burden of saving 
' itself from destruction. for continuous and 


destruction.” 
He for the first time estimated that 


vear, without additional emergency obli-. 
gations contemplated. 

His address follows in full text: 

It is with a sense of embarrassment 
that I appear here this afternoon. My 
embarrassment is due, in addition to my 
own lack of inclination to speak, to the 
fact that my remarks will be confined to 
an uninteresting subject. And yet, be- 
cause of its implications, to a subject 


which has profound repercussions upon | 


human values and the economic welfare 
of our country. 


Credit Was Impaired 
If I may, I should like to revert to 
March of this year. At that time the 


deflationary forces whose energies hac 
been dammed up by artificial methods 


but whose outward expression had con- 
prolonged budgetary inflation means its: 


revenues in the next fiscal year. ending, 


June 30, 1935. with 10 per cent increase 
over the present in industrial activity 
should exceed three and a half billion 
dollars, 
that he would try to keep the estimates 
ef expenditures for next year down to 
$2.600,000,000, 


including the liquor levies, and. 


exclusive of the. sinking, 


fund. He predicted winding up of the, 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation this’ necessary, 


tinued with great momentum, finally 
broke through the obstructions which had 
been created. The banking moratorium 
was the result. The credit of the Gov- 
ernment had become impaired. 

The administration, among the first ot 
its acts, repaired the impairment of that 
ciedit. The actual expression of the re- 
pairment was the economy act. With the. 
credit so repaired, the Government under- 
took certain expenditures which it con- 
sidered to be socially 
and it divided those expendi- 


and economically : 


oun into two categories: The first, over 
which the Bureau of the Budget had con- | 
| trol, being those incident to operations ot | 
the permanent agencies of the Govern- 
| ment; the second, over which the Bureau | 
of the Budget had not control, being | 


those having to do with the so-called 
emergency expenditures. 


This division did not set up, as has 
been sO commonly stated, two budgets. 
and as evidence of the veracity of this 


| Statement, I refer you to the Treasury 
daily statement, in which you will find 


but one deficit—a deficit arrived at by. 


comparing total expenditures with total 
receipts. The division was made for the 
purpose of convenience both for the Gov- 
ernment and for the public, so that both 
might have full knowledge of the purposes | 
for which Government money was being 
expended. 
Sume Estimates Exaggerated 

I have seen exaggerated statements of | 
‘the cost of the administration's emergency 
recovery program. They have ranged) 
from 7 to 11 billions of dollars. 


minutes to analyze the purposes of these | 
expenditures, the extent to which they | 
increased the national debt, and the | 


, amount of the increase in the national | 


In this 
cennection, I should like to take a few 


| unemployed and the destitute—relief ‘to* 
prevent cold and starvation. , 

No one with a sense of social respon- 
sibility can object to those expenditures 


,in the light of a demonstratedly inade- | 


quate private and local mechanism. 
Banks Strengthened 


The second object of these expendi- 
‘tures was that of attempting to place 
our banking system in.a strong position. 
This was important and still is impor- 
tant. 
of this country is done upon credit. It 
was and is essential, therefore, that the 
| credit system be made strong. But, more 
than that, a substantial amount of the 
_Geposits of our citizens had become un- 
available in closed banks. It seems not 


| 


Ninety per cent of the business | 


tional debt cannot now honestly be stated. 


socially but also economically wise 


and important that, 
| which it could prudently be done, a por- 
teh at least of these deposits be re-. 
leased to the depositors to whom they | 
belonged. This, too, was and is an un-, 
_dertaking with respect to which few will 
disagree. 

The third purpose for which these ex- 
penditures were made was that of public 
works on the general theory that they 
would bring some relief to the heavy in- 
cdustries and consequently create some 
additional employment. 


tures 1s the attempt to support the price 


debt which can prudently be estimated to | of agricultural commodities during the 
be on account of the loans which will be | Period in which it was to be hoped the 


repaid, based, of course, upon the as-| 
Sumption that there will be a recovery | 
from the present depression. 


The increase in the national debt is 
due, in some measure, to the expendi-. 


tures for direct relief—the relief of the ‘ agencies of the Government, the national | 


| effects of recovery would become evident 
Federal Debt Rising 


| Predicated upon the present estimate | 
of expenditures for these purposes and, 
for the purpose of operating the norma! | 


Foresees 


1933 


Increase in- 
Taxes If Expenses 


Are Raised 


debt in the fiscal year 1934 will be sub- | 
stantially increased. Because of certain: 
still undefined policies of the Gov ernment | 
the amount of the-increase in the na- 


Or the increase, however, approximately | 
2,500,000,000 will be paid by the liquida- 
tion, through a period of years, of loans 
made by the Government. | 
At the present time, this is as accurate | 


to the extent to. and as honest a statement of the budget- | 


ary position as can be made, at least in | 


so far as the fiscal year 1934 is concerned. | 


tures and appropriations to meet them in | 


With respect to the fiscal year 1935, 1). 
is the aim of the Bureau of the Budget | 
| to send to Congress estimates of expendi- 


the amount of less than $2,600,000.000, | 
exclusive of sinking fund requirements. 
Because there is no present way to. 
estimate what the cost of living will be 
during the fiscal year in question, these» 


estimates assume the restoration of full” 
The final objective of these expendi- | 


pay to Federal employes. 
Sinking Fund Excluded 
I say exclusive of sinking fund require- 
ment because in times like these, when | 
national income is diminished, the test | 
of a balanced budget is whether or not 
there is an increase in the national debt. | 
Under these circumstances it is merely | 
an accounting procedure to increase one's 
[Continued on Page 15. Column 1.] 


(BORN IN NEW YORK,SON OF A 
PODR VIOLINIST. PARENTS DIED 
WHEN HE WAS 2. BROKE INTO 
THEATRE ON AMATEUR NIGHT 
AND BECAME GUS EDWARDS’ 
PROTEGE . .STARRED IN ZIEG: 
FELD FOLLIES. . HAS FIVE 
DAUGHTERS. IS CHIEF SUPPORT 
OF JEWISH ORPHANAGE IN 
NEW YORK. 


TU 


CUNNINGHAM RADIO TUBES OR RCA RADIOTRONS, 


THE ONLY TUBES GUARANTEED BY RCA. . DiS- 
COVERIES UNKNOWN WHEN YOU 


T YOUR 
TUBES HAVE BEEN BUILT INTO THE NEW 1933-34 


TUBES FROM RCA’'S GREAT LABORATORIES. 


FIVE VITAL IMPROVEMENTS THAT GIVE NEW 
LIFE TO YOUR RADIO SET. 
x 


unningham 


the 
AND 


Not only from our own South- 
land—but from ‘Turkey—from 
Greece—from all over the world— 
the very cream of tobacco crops is 
gathered for Lucky Strike. And 
only the center leaves are used—no 


stem—no stalk. Each Lucky Strike 


is fully packed—firmly rolled. Even 


the ends of the cigarettes are filled 
—brimful of choicest tobaccos. No 
loose ends—that’s why Luckies 
draw easily and burn evenly. 


AIways the finest tobaccos 


Atways the finest workmanship 


Auways Luchies (please! 


“it's toasted 


FOR THROAT PROTECTION—FOR BETTER TASTE 
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FINANCE 


Financing in MotionPicture Industry; 


How William Fox Lost His Holdings 


Film Executive Tells of Struggle to Keep Con- 


trol and Charges 


Tide Him Over His 


Wiltiam Fox. of New York City, former 
motion picture executive. testifying be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. last week, -in the investi- 
gation of investment banking practices. 
told of his unsuccesstul struggle to retam 
control of the large film companies he 
had built up. 

His storv covered financial deals and 
refusals of further credit. He charged 
that banks conspired against him when 
his obligations were maturing and he 
needed help to tide over trouble. 

Evidence at prior sessions indicated nel 
profits of more than $4,000,000 made 
within a few weeks by bankers who [fi- 
neneed organization of General Theaters 
Equipment. Inc.. giant holding company. 
lel up to Mr. Fox's story of the loss of 
h:s large holdings to that equipment trust. 
There were other large profits repeated. 
Acquisition of Fox Holdings 
By Trust Created by Bankers 

Murray W. Dodge, former vce president 
of Chase Securities Corporation, Chase 
National Bank affiliate. testified Nov. 21 
the Equipment company gained contro! 
of the Fox Film Company from Mr. Fox 
in April. 1930, by paying him $15,000,006 
cash. dlus other considerations. 

One consideration was an Equpment 
contract to employ Mr. Fox five years at 
$500.000 2 vear, to be-paid even if he died; 
another was payment of premiums on 
$3.500.000 life insurance policies carried 
by Fox Film on the life of Mr. Fox: a 
third was payment of $3,000,000 to him 
for assignment of his claim for salary 
from Fox Film. Mr. Dodge said the Fox 
- Film Company then owed $90,000,000 of 
capital obligations it could not meet. 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, president of 
Chase National Bank and chairman of its 
board. submitted, Nov. 22, a statement 
showing the Chase bank and its affiliate, 
the Chase Securities Corporation, now 
the Chase Corporation, put $89,330,047 
into the motion picture interests of Gen- 
eral Theatcrs Equipment. Inc., and Fox 
Film Cornvoration, from which $69.572,180 
has been allowed for reserves or write-offs, 
leaving $19.757.867 as the amount now 
culried as the. worth of the orginial $89,- 
000.000 of investment. 


Harley W. Clarke, Chicago financier, 
‘testified regarding large proiils in the 
maze of film financiering, Ferdinand. 


Pecora. Committee counsel, brought out 


during Mr. Clarke's testimony that’ Hal- 
sey. Stuart & Company. in financing a 
$55.000.000 Fox Film note issue, received 


an additional stock compensation worth 
about $6,000,000, which Mr. Pecora char- 
acterized as “gravy.” 


Story as Told by Mr Fox 
Of Loss of His Holdings 


Mr. Fox. Hungarian-born, barely 54 
vears old, who expanded operations from 
original management of a Brooklya 
cheater to a vast film organization, told 
how he acquired stock of Loews, Inc., and 
how the Eastman Kodak Company, 
$6.200,000 loan, once saved 
stock from a threatened market. 

Telline how he finally lost control ot 
his enterprises, the witness attributed re- 
spensibility for that to Albert H. Wiggin. 
former chairman of the board of Chase 
Naticnel Bank. Harold L. Stuart, of Hal- 
sev, Stuart & Co.. John Otterson, of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 


pany. Harley L. Clarke. of Chicago, and 
12 or 13 New York bankers, because of 


indebtedness to them. 

Mr. Fox said the sale of his properties 
was forced on April 7. 1930. when the 
only alternative was receivership, which 
his creditors wanted in order to secure 
control. 

He testified when he found he could 
acquire 400,000 shares of Loew stock tor 
$50.000,000. he asked the Department ol 
Justice, through a Mr. Thompson, in the 
office of Assistant Attorney General Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, 
competing enterprise was legal. 
Mr. Thompson advised it was. 

The stock was bought, plus enough more 
to make $73.000.000 of Loew stock, less 
than a controlling interest, but later John 
Lord O'Brian, Assistant Attorney General. 
stated the Department record showed it 
was against such acquisition. Mr. Fox 
said he then conferred with President 
Hoover. who referred him to the Attorney 
General. He said he discussed the situa- 
tion with James Francis Burke of Penn- 
svlvania, aS an attorney, and Claudius 
Huston. as a friend ol one of his creditors 
and that Louis B. Maver of California. 
rushing to New York from California. 


He said 


criticized the acquisition and assumed re- | 


sponsibility for a change in the Depart- 
mient's record. 
Mater Mr. Fox admitted he did 


nol 


by 
that Loew : 


if such acquisition of a 


Banks Refused to 


Troubles 


if t 
was. he b 
for Halsev, 
responsible 

Appeals toWew York bankers tor 
when the financial crash came were un- 
successiul, the witness said. Fox notes 
began maturing, and Mr. Stuart and Mr. 
Otterson told him they regarded the Fox 
Film and Fox Theater companies us bank- 
rupt concerns. and the Harriman and 
other banks began capturing Fox bank 
deposits as Offsets to loans. He engaged 
Charles E. Hughes, now Chief Justice ol 
the United States. as counsel, and on Mr. 
Hughes’ advice, with a representative oi 
the J.°P. Morgan Company present, Mr. 
Fox said he signed a voting trust. 


e record was changed and. 
ieved Mr. Clarke as a 
Stuart Co., a 


bunker 
creditor, was 


Disappearance of Funds 
Of Fox Theaters Charged 

Mr. Fox, testifying Nov. 24, alleged $15,- 
000.000 had disappeared from the treasury 
of Fox Theaters Corporation since he sold 
its control to General Theaters Equipment, 
Inc., and that no effort had been made to 
account for it. 

He said he had learned Albert H. Wig- 
gin. former Chase bank executive. and 
Clarence Dillon, president of Dillon, Read 
& Co.. had “discussed capture of the Fox 
companies.” Myr. Dillor, he stated. had 
warned him to give up his voting shares 
or he ‘the witness). would find someone 
else in charge of his companies. 

Senator Couzens, referring to the banks 
charging off loans’ against balances. 
pointed out to the witness that those loans 
were demand loans. 


The committee = ned until Nov. 27. 


Profits of Ship Lines 
And Government Aid 


ee 


Senate Inquiry Shows Net In- 
come of Various Lines 


The Dollar Steamship Line, making a 
net profit of $5,000,000 during the period 
1924-27, inclusive, received as high as 
$1,250,000 annually from Government sub- 
sidies, according to evidence submitted to 


the Senate special Committee investigat- | 
ing ocean mail contracts the past week. | 


In addition, the Admiral Orient Line, with 
4n initial capital of only $500. made pro- 


fits totalling almost $7.500.000 between 
1922 and 1930, inclusive. 
R. Stanley Dollar, president of the 


Robert Dollar Company, a parent corpora- 
tion. and eldest son of the founder of the 
‘lines, gave his testimony under commit- 
lee examination. He said that when the 
Dollar Steamship Company embarked on 
its around-the-world service it was afraid 
of losing money and so organized a syndi- 
cate to take care of losses. Besides the 
Dollar family, the participants in this 
syndicate were Herbert Fleischecker, R 
Kingsbury. of the Standard Oil Company 
oi California, and Paul Shoup of -the 
Southern Pacific Railroad. 

Chairman Black ‘Dem.), of Alabama. 
brought out that while none of these par- 
‘ticipants put up any money, that they 
subscribed, they received a total o: $3.- 
000,000 profit. and that the witness, be- 
sides his salarics and profits from the 
lines, received commissions aggregating 
$598.000 for negotiating purchases of ships 
from the Shipping Board. 

The Dollar companies still owe the 
‘Shipping Board $17,046,598 in connection 
with ship purchases and_ construction 
leans. The committee put evidence in the 
record showing large salaries topped by a 
total of $719.487 to the witness during the 
past ten vears. 


Stream-line Rail Car 
To Be Tried in England 


A stream-line rail ear will shortly be 
placed in operation by the Great Western 


Railway in England, according to a re- 
port to the Department of Commerce 
from its London office. The _ yrail-car, 


which is an experiment, 
the run between Reading and Slough. 
Driven by a_ 130-horsepower heavyoil 
engine, the car cah aitain a speed of 60 
v.les an hour, the report says. It weighs 
/ 20 tons, is 62 feet long and 11 feet 4 inches 


joans 


will be used 


sigh. Sixty-nine passengers can be seated | 


and there is additional room for 70 stand- 
ing up. 

Every possible part of the car has been 
inclosed. and the effect of the stream- 
lining has been to reduce wind resistance 
to one-fifth of that encountered by a 
square-ended car of comparable size, ac- 
cording to officials. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE QUOTATIONS 


The Federal Reserve Board announces that the noon buying rates in New York City 


for cable transfers payable in foreign currencies were as follows: 


mo responsibility as to the accuracy of the 
Furope 


(The Board assumes 
rates quoted.) 


Par Nov. 17 Nov. 18 Nov. 20 Nov. 21 Nov. 22 Nov. 23 
Austria (schilling)......... 14.07 18.5900 18.3950 18 3600 18.5500 18.6400 18.4937 
TS 13.90 22.8730 22 6300 22.8163 22.9730 23.0030 22.7150 
Bulgar ia ‘lev) "1.3333 1.3000 1.2833 1.3166 1.3750 1.3375 
Czechoslovakia (koruna) 2.96 4.9120 4 8292 4.8608 4.8985 4.9066 4.848: 
26.80 23.6870 23.4600 23.9827 24.1783 23.8388 
England (pound) ......... 486.66 529.0714 524.5865 531.7142 537.2333 541.3333 532.8214 
Finland (markkKa) ......... 2.52 ? 3300 2.3480 2.3360 2.3720 2.3708 2.3260 
France ifranc) ..... ae 392 6.4107 6.3550 6.4067 6.4572 6.4589 6.3850 
Germany (reichs mark) 23.82 39.1800 38.8212 39.0890 39.3808 39.4283 38.9240 
sreece (drachma) ........ 30 9310 9217 9225 9332 925 
Hungary (pengo) 17.49 29.0333 28.7250 28.6750 29.0333 29.2500 28.7500 
ee 5.26 8.6550 8.5533 8.6275 8.7046 8.7150 8.6134 
Netherlands (florin) ...... 40.20 66.1066 65.5054 66.0616 66.5518 66.5380 65.7363 
2b 26.6327 26.4127 26.7250 26.9825 27.2100 26.7950 
11.22 18.5582 18.2500 18.4100 18.600) 18.6583 18.6000 
Portugal 4.42 5.0141 4.9137 4.9570 5.0462 5.06333 5.0050 
60 1.0275 9830 910 1.0287 1.0425 1.0100 
Spain (peseta) ...... sabhabe 19.30 3.0379 13.2027 13.3092 13.4085 13.4346 13.3033 
Sweden (krona) sia 26.80 27.3600 27.0962 27.4060 27.6841 27.9272 27.5142 
Switzerland (franc) ....... 19.30 31.7458 31.4554 31.7276 31.9990 32.0107 31.6200 
Yugoslavia (diner) ........ 1.76 2.2700 2.2425 2.2200 2866 2.2500 2.2375 
North America— 
103.2187 102.104) 103.3333 103.1302 103.4583 102.7239 
Cuba PESO) 100.00 99.9800 99 9800 99.9800 99.9800 99 9800 99.9500 
Mevico ctsilver peso) 49.35 27.6900 27.6840 27.6940 27.6900 27.6940 27.6940 
th America 
Arg ina trold peso) 96.484 °95.2379 94.1325 *94.4316 *95.3581 "956218 *94.3368 
11.96 8.8106 8.5980 *8.7656 *8.7500 "8.7600 “8.5875 
Chile tposo) 12.17 *10.1750 10.1650 10.1750 *10.2500 *10.2650 *10.2150 
Colombia (peso) 97.33 66.7200 *66.7200 *66.7200 *66.7200 *66.7200 *66.7200 
Uruguay (peso) ....... 103.42 *78.5333 77.7500 =©*77.8333 *78.5333 * 78.8666 *77.8333 
As1a- 
China 33.70 33.6562 13.2187 33.0781 33.9375 34.1250 34.0000 
Hons Kong (‘dolla 37.6250 37.0416 37.0312 38.0090 38.2812 38.0312 
Indiz 36.50. 439.4000. 39.1400 39.4700 39.9375 40.1100 39.5937 
49.85 30.9500 30.4218 30.9925 31.4166 31.7100 31.3500 
Other Countries— : 
Australia (pound) ........ 456.66 421.8323 417.6666 423.2500 427.4166 430.7500 424.3333 
New Zealand (pound)...... 4986.66 425.000 418.9166 424.5000 428.666 432.0000 425.5833 
Singapore ‘«dollar) 61.72 62.1250 61.3750 61.6250 §2.6875 63.1250 62.5000 
South Africa (pound) 6666 518.8750 25.9375 531.4375 535.8750 527.4375 
* Nominal 
» Silver content of unit multiphed by Ncw York price of silver, Whi ‘i on Nov. 17 Was 44 
cehi: per tine ounce; Nov. 18. 43.972 cents: Nov. 20, 44.25 certs; Nov. 21, 44.5 cents: Nov. 22. 
44.7. cents; Nov. 23, 43.375 cents 
Legally 


equivalent to 7/60 of 1 English 
pound in New York 

Official price 
cunce; Nov, 


ol eold newls 
18, $33.56; Nov. 26, 335.66; Nov. 


pound, 


mined in the 


Parity represents 7/60 otf 
\7 
$33.76; Nov, 


quotation of 


United States on Noy 
29 


vite Was $33.56 per 
$33.76; Nov, 22, 76. 


23, $33. 


fine 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY BETTER 


100 JUL. ocr. Now 0 

90 

70 ° 

60 

50 ULL 
ypeoeger of general business activity as shown 
* on chart moved fractionally higher in week 
of Nov. 11 due to improved trend of lumber 


and soft coal producVion and carloadings. In 
week of Nov. 18 cotton and wheat prices moved 
higher. Decline in bond prices continued. 


STEEL RODUCTON DIPS 


100 


YTEEL industry began the week of Nov 20 

with operations at 26.9 per cent of ca- 
pacity, a slight decrease from the week before, 
when the first gain in activity for many weeks 
was registered. The output in October aver- 


aged 37.57 per cent of capacity. American 
Steel-Iron Institute. 
CARLOADINGS SHOW LOSS 


| OADINGS of revenue freight for week 
4 ended Nov. 11 less by 30,019 cars than 
week before, although total was better by 40,- 
989 cars than in same week last year. Coal, 
lumber and livestock showed increase. Heav- 
iest shrinkage in mis. freight and mdse. I. c. 1. 


COMMODITY PRICES RISE 


( ‘OMMODITY prices for week ended Nov. 17, 
‘ based on 100 as average for 1926, rose to 
; -an index figure of 72.1 from 71.6 the week be- 
» fore, nearly touching 72.2, high level since 
March. Average for November, 1932, was 60.5. 
Data from Irving Fisher Syndicate. 
. +. 


FEWER BUSINESS FAILURES 


USINESS defaults dropped oe to 259, 

week ended Nov. 16, smallest total since 
week ended Oct. 12, according to Dun & Brad- 
street. Improvement mainly confined to the 
South and West, although all areas dropped. 


RESERVE LOANS FALL 


FreDER: AL Reserve Board's statement of 
member banks in 90 leading cities showed 
loans to trade decreased $5,000,000, a loss of 


3 per cent. Loans on securities decreased 
$3,557,000, a drop of 36 per cent. 


COAL PRODUCTION UP 


red coal production in week ended Nov. 


1l increased despite time lost because of 


two holidays, according to estimates of Bu- 


reau of 


Mines. Anthracite production’ in- 


creased 16.9 per cent over output of preced- 


week. 


LUMBER ORDERS SOAR 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of United States Government 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


UMBER orders booked at mills 
ended Nov. 11 were heaviest for any week 


4 


since May, 
bookings of same week in 1932. 
shipments also expanded. 
due, 


in week 


1930, and more than double the 
Orders and 
This activity is 
the industry believes, to buying in ad- 


vance of effective date of the lumber code. 


WHEAT RECEIPTS HEAVIER 


ECEIPTS of wheat at primary points week 


from 1,845 thousand week before.. 
largely professional, 
from Government's 


of Nov. 18 rose to 2,807 thousand bushels 
Market 
awailing developments 


gold-purchasing plan. 


World situation favors better prices. 


BOND MARKET WEAKER 


OND market nervous 


S86 


because of dollar 


weakness: volume of sales increased to 


,400,000, par value, from $70,000,000 week 
before. 
York Times data) 


Prices of 40 corporate issues (New 


averaged $79.51 compared 


with $81.49 in previous week. 


BANK DEBITS INCREASE 


you oLUME of trade in country reflected in 


turnover of demand deposits reported by 


Federal Reserve banks increased 12 per cent 
over preceding week. Total was 16 per cent 
over figure same week last year. 


money steady, 
last two months. 


TIME MONEY STEADY 


DEC. 
TEREST charges for both time and call 


practically unchanged for 
Currency expansion during 


‘the rest of the year may tighten the money 
market. 


LEGEND 
19.32 


AUTO PRODUCTION SMALLER 


UTPUT of automobiles for week receded 

slightly. Figures were 10,655 units against 
11,258 the week before and 16,500 the same 
week last vear. Retail sales hold to steady 
level, possibly because of anticipation of used- 
car code, which fixes allowances. 


CONSTRUCTION IMPROVES 
100f 
80} 


204 


ol 
Prpedcugp-he- for heavy construction more 
‘ than doubled in week ended Nov. 13. 
Highway contracts amounted to about one- 
third the total.. Private contracts reached 
highest total in five weeks. Public. work con- 
tracts rose to high level as awards were made 
on recovery and relief projects. 


COTTON RECEIPTS LIGHTER 


Jrorw: ARDINGS of cotton at primary points 
in weck of Nov. 18 were 470,000 bales com- 
pared with 494,000 bales the week before. 
Futures ome point reached highest Ievel 
since Sept. 25, but receded in selling occa- 
sioned by setback in dollar rate for sterling, 


STOCK MARKET NERVOUS 


~TOCK market was encouraged by improved 

‘business statistics, but gyrations of the 

dollar and fear of inflation upset trading. 

Prices averaged $82.26 against $81.12 last week; 

volume 10,094,000 shares against 7,233,000. 


BROKERS’ LOANS DECLINE 


OANS to fell off $32,- 

000,000 in wek ended Nov. 15 to total of 

$707,000,000. In like week of 1952 such loans 

totaled $344,000,000. Downward trend reflects 

weakness of security and commodity markets. 


MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


\ ONEY in circulation decreased $9,000,000 
* in week. Movement regarded as usual 


trade fluctuation without bearing on general 
business situation. Gold hoarding deemed 
eliminated as far as is possible at present. 


NHE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 

of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. To simplify comparison between business indicators and to 
compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms oj “index numbers,” 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average of each series for 
the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise indicated. The weekly av- 


using 


Proposed Security Issues | 


_DORVAL-SISCOE GOLD 
ronto. 


A stop order was announced, Nov. 22, by 
the Federal Trade Commission, suspend - 
ing the effectiveness under the Securities 
Act of a statement filed for registration by) 
the “Protective Committee Trinity Court. 


underwriter, Hallgarten & Co., New York. 
is expected the underwriters will Offer these 
35.000 shares together with 35,000 shares ac- 
quired from Owsley Brown, 
new corporation. also 28,000 additional shares 
to be acquired by purchase from Mr. Brown. 


stock at 50 
company, 
It! 
ince of Quebe 
president of the Que., president: 
president and director. 


Washington, D. C. 


erage for this period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this average 
the item for any particular week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index nuniber is less than 100. 
Actual week for all items does not always end on sane day. 
data plotted on chart are for week ended Nov. 18, where available. 


mortgaged (Trinity Court Building) and of, 
the appointment of receivers of the property. 
MINES, 
An: Ontario corporation proposing to 
engage in general mining and development. 
Amount of issue: 250.000 shares of ordinary 
cents each. 


for purchase of mining claims in the Prov- 


officers areff John T. Tebbutt. Three Rivers. 


Thus. when 


Latest: 


Hizhland Park. Mich. A Delaware corpora- 
tion proposing to design. manufacture and 
LTD.. To- operate auto boats and land and water ve- 


hicies. issuing 10,000 shares preferred 


stock at $10 a share. Registration fee: $25 
Ofiicers are: C. O. Mathieson, president: G 
or 8125.000. The Mathieson, treesurer, both of Highland Park, 
lists a contract dated June 12, 1933 and C. Jewitt, secretary, Detroit 
PETERSON LUMBER CORPORATION, Pine- 
Registration fee. $25. Among Ville. Ky A Maryland corporation propos- 
to carry on a business in cutting lumbe: 
Bruce P. Davis. Toronto. vice and selling it. issuing 6 per cent cumulative 
George C. Mortimer. preferred stock in the amount of $500.00%: 


is the company's ,agent paying the Commission registration fee 
Building Burda Holding Corporation First bringing. the gre $50. Principal underwriter ix B. N Rosen- 
Morteage 6 Per Cent Gold Bond Cer- to  31,543.000 Registration fee: $154.35, DORVAL-SISCOE GOLD SYNDICATE, New York. Among ofhcers are: Olal 
MUS é Among Officers are: le. Toronto. An Ontario corporation proposing to L. Peterson. president, and Edwin O. Henn 
‘ifieates,” 12-368) New York. until defi- engage in general mining and development, ary ang treasurer. both of Jacksonville 
ciencies in the statement have been cor- rey. and W. L and now owning 1,500,000 shares in Dorval. ‘Florida 
rected. This committee sought to register — secretary-treasurer. ; "| Sisteoe Gold Mines. Ltd.. which in turn owns | RECLAMATION DISTRICT NO. 1600 BOND- 
certificates of deposits of bonds having an : property in the Province of Quebec. The HOLDERS PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, San 
, § s (BURDA HOLDING CORPORATION) FIRST syndicate is to issue 341 ordinary shares at Francisco. 


aggregate face value of $1,471,000 for 


MORTGAGE BONDHOLDERS’ PROTECTIVE 


$25 eech. Registration fee. $25. 


issuing deposit receipts for bonds 
For partial 


‘ \ of Reclamation District No. 1600, California. 
organizaticn of Burda Holding Corpora- COMMITTEE OF THE BURDA HOLDING list of officers see paragraph above Actual value.of bonds which are to be de- 
tion. New York CORPORATION (Trinity Court Building), GOLD PRODUCERS, INC., Salt Lake City posited is unknown, but their total par 
. ° a New Ycrk, a committee calling for deposits Utah. A Nevada corporation proposing to Valuc, together with coupons appertaining 
The Federal Trade Commission during in che reorganization or readjustment of’ engage in mining and al! related ventures thereto and matured and unpaid, -amount 
the week announced the registration of ao Be oy Corporation. the issue hav- and qualified to do business in Nevada. with to $403.220. Registration tee. $40.52. The 
tl followi securities under the Securi- he originally been in the amount of $1,600.- leases and options to purchase:mining prep- committee consists of Frederick F. Cooper 
i Soe ing SOCUr ES # - 000 but, as of December, 1932, is outstanding erties in California and Montana. Proposed and J. N. Eschen. San Francisco. and Louis 
ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues ed ace of —— aghesistration issue is for 6.060.000 shares of common stock J. Breuner, Oakland. Calif. 

may be sold to the public 20 days after ce ; ited on basis of $ per $1,0 issued free but assessable for the purpose of 53TE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. INC.. New York. 

naking a market value of $441,300. financing. Amount of issue is not to exceed W rare ti 
filing, unless subject toa Commission slop Fee is $44.13. The committee consists of, $250,000 Registration fee. $25. Besides 
order. The registrations follow: Charles; C, Hood. New York; Harry Evers. Lasher. other officers are: Frank M. Maloney. erazes under conditions imposed by State 
November 24 oe ane Louis Lake City. Utah. vice president: and and Federal law. proposes to issue 1.000 

APPLETON BUILDING CO., Milwaukee. deal- ‘ecurities is sought at this aoe ow crn = De on, Salt Lake City. secretary and shares ot preferred stock at $100 each. Ree- 


treasul istration fee. $25. Among offi 
ing in real property: particularly holding title the pending foreclosur cers Aare 
and operating premises known as Rio The- wey AUTO BOAT CORPORATION, Smirnoff, Nice, France. chairman of 
first and second mortgage bond issues. The Condition ‘ ‘ 
tirst mortgage bonds are authorized in the f T Sho C » » KF 
amount of $245,000; second mortgage, $60,000 reasur y av ay as S in OnaeHse( orm 
total face value, $269.600. There is no com- oe 
mittee. Old bonds are delivered to Chris ale inet. ue receipts: Nova. 16 Nov. 17 Nov. 18 Nov. 20 Noy, 21 Nov. 22 
Schroeder Co Milwaukec: are stamped to tax $1 8035 076. 47 591. 175. 14 $668.059 83 $3. 260. 0286 60 $4! 7. 115 87 482 17 32 
show the extension and maturities, while old p scellaneous interna: revenue. 5.721.584.93 1.754,009.21 3.265.432.16 1,723.108.32 120 365 91 
coupons are detached and new ones at- ¢, roce ‘sing tax on farm products 307 254.08 175.400.07 106 666 84 130 120.87 68.722.27 170,036.69 
tached. The bonds are then returneo io FEC@IPLS 076,274.50 1.128,.896.79 1.171.955.44 1.248 947.7% 585,829.01 772,800.1;; 
the owners Registration fee is based on 3 receipts ..... 29,664.96 681,911.59 73,427.65 160,411.92 268.896 42 69.705.52 
one-third of face value of certificates of ind contributed funds ree seipts 304,699.53 247,734.59 266,985.44 338 66 14 204,570.83 176.472.70 
deposit. or $89,866.66 (which is one-third of Public debt reccipts........ 4.107 250.00 4.478.400 .00 3.042,950.00 4.514 250.00 4.058,800.00 76.470.650.00 

$269,600); fee is $25. Balance previous day.......... 1.294.714.879.29 1,276.826.446.32 1.265.482.637.38 1.254.312 321.97 1.230.076.537.25 1.223.636,697 .19 

ville. Ky. A Delaware corporation proposing General expenditures. 1,272.566,704.79 1 .268,130.045 50 1,.237.418.581.97 1.304.240.489 47 
to manutacture. sell and distribute distilled $1,350,009.41 $1.175.621.56 $836. 782.85 $1.168.616.3 
spirits as permitted by Federal and State Inierest on public debt 631.88 412.648. 374,194.72 925,288 5 + os 
laws, is to issue 15,000 shares of preferred All other, 310,298.74 5.113.069.72 1,792.554.34 20.645,627 21 2.492.615.01 2.614.844 53 
stock -and 165.000 shares of common stock Emersencys EXpe nai tures... 6.719.869.42 11.880.233.70 9.957 225 88 5548 70).13 05 +4 
in exchange for all the assets which are Trust and contributed funds 627.919.79 487.154.76 °94.793.21 735.3786) "63 708.33 572 67 
Bublic debs expenditures 4.402,517.75 10.450.157.59 3.165.769.06 5.749.369.00 4.898.331.25 76.544 548.09 
issuer, of Brown-Forman Distillery Co. (Ken- Balanes today 973.823.415.22 263.482.6207 .2 254.312.3: 939978 626 697 1! 
tucky). the predecessor corporation. and to 12.421 97 39.0 37.25 5.69719 108 182 590.6 
issue 35,000 shares of common stock to the 1.504.995.702.29 1.289.652.149.435 1,272,566.704.79 1.237. 418, 381 97 1.304 240,489.47 


Nov. 


EAGLE 


Decentralization 


And Its Effect On 


Size of Factories 


Smaller Plants Predicted as 
Industry Is Localized; 
Federal Committee’ Be. 
gins Study of Problems 


The decentralization of industry means 
not only the shift in location of manu- 
facturing establishments from highly con- 
gested urban areas to suburban and rural 
areas, but probably will be accompanied 
by some reduction in the average size of 


such establishments. 


This is the opinion of the Committee 
on Decentralization of Industry of the 
Business Advisory and Planning Council 
for the Department of Commerce. The 
Committee's program was announced 
23 by its chairman, W. A. Julian, at 
@ meeting of the Division of Engineering 
and Industrial Research of the National 
Research Council. 

Mr. Julian declared that the-group he 
heads is “not just another committee.” 
but one that is composed of business men 
who are tully conscious of the money that 
has been wasted, the resources that have 
been depleted. the families that have suf- 
lered, “just because we have failed in the 
past to give adequate consideration to 
shifts which were taking place in the loca- 
tion of industry and population.” 

Objectives Outlined 

The Committee’s objectives were listed 
by Mr. Julian as follows: 

‘(l1) To constitute itself the agency to 


centralize and consolidate all information 


on the subject. stimulate action, and co- 
ordinate all efforts directed toward a so- 
cially better and more economic distribu- 
tion of industry and population. 

(2) To determine the present movement 
—whether toward centralization or de- 
centralization, the rate of movément, and 
the factors responsible. 

(3) To determine whether or not decen- 


| tralization of industry is socially desirable 
and economically desirable. 


Government's Attitude 

‘4. To determine whether or not the 
Government should attempt to accelerate 
or retard the movement and recommend 
the methods which should be employed. 

‘5) To determine the needs of tem- 
porary agencies such as the Subsistence 
Homestead Division of the Public Works 
Administiation, the Tennessee Valley Au- 


thority, and the Emergency Relief Organ- 


ization, and the assistance which the com- 
mittee should rendét to these agencies. 

After Outlinine a plan of operation. 
was added that 


it 
“the Committee considers 


‘the problem of sufficiently great interest 


to business to warrant dependence on 
business for the necessary financial sup- 
port.” 


Rudolph Kunett 


board of directors: New 


York, president and director: and Benjamin 
B. McAlpin Jr., Greenwich, Conn., treasurer, 
November 25 


BREWERY DEVELOPMENT AND MANAGE- 
MENT COMPANY, Boston. A Massachusetts 
corporation proposing to acqutre real estate, 
buildings. trade marks and good will of 
breweries which are actively engaged in the 
production of beer and to manufacture and 
sell such beverage: to re-equip such proper- 
lies where necessary With new aad modern 
equipment: and to deal in options, distribu- 
tion and minagement contracts and securi- 
ties of brewery and allied industries. Pro- 
pcsed issue is for 1,000 units of 7 Per Cent 
Cumulative Participating Preferred Stock 
$5 par value «with bonus of no par value 
eommon stock) at $20 a unit. each unit 
consisting of four preferred shares and 
1/5 of a common share. Amount of issue. 


$20.000. Registration fee: $25. Among offi- 
cers are: George B. Smith, president. Win- 
chester, Mass.: Merton E. Grush. treasurer, 


Mas... 
clerk, Waban. Mass 


COPAR GOLD AND SILVER MINING CO, San 
Francisco. A Nevada corporation carrying on 
the business of mining. milling. concentrat- 
ing. manufacturing. buying. selling. and 
dealing in gold, silver, copper and other ores, 
metals and minerals. proposes to issue 98.000 
shares of treasury stock at $1 a share. Reg- 
istration fee: $25. Among officers are: Charles 
W. Meyer, president, and A. J. Treat. secre- 
tary-treasurer, both of San Francisco. 

MOUNTAIN MINING CO., Goldfield, 

Nev. A Nevada corporation engaged in gold 

and sliver mining and operation of reduc- 

tion works, proposes to issue 250,000 shares 
of common stock at an aggregate offering 
not to exceed $250,000. Registration 

: $25. Among officers are: Isaac H. Friar, 
Goldfield, Nev., president. and Warren H. 
Innis. Boise Idaho, secretaryv-treasurer. 

EQUITY FUND, INC., Seattie. Wash. A Dela- 
ware corporation engaged in buying, owning 
and holding various securities as invest- 
ments. proposes to sell 500.000 shares of com- 
mon stock at a total price of $2,000,000. Reg- 
istration fee: $200. Underwriters: Drum- 
heller. Ehrlichman & White. Seattle. Among 
Officers are’ Ben Ehrlichman. president: F. 
W. Buff. treasurer. and H. W. Cameron. sec- 
retary. all of Seattle. 

GREENEBAUM SONS INVESTMENT CO. AND 
PERCY COWAN, Chicago. reorganization 
managers, calling” for deposits of reorganiza- 
tion or readjustment of The Benevolent As- 
sociation of Elks, Louisville. Ky.. a charitable 
and benevolent association. the issue com- 
prising 6'». per cent first mortgage bonds 

face value of %$645.000. one-third of 

Which. or $215,000. was used in computing 
the filing fee of $25. Person authorized to 
receive service of all notices of the Federal 
Trade Commission is Percy Cowan. u South 
La Salle Street. Chicago. 

GULF BEACH HOTEL. INC., Panama City. Fla, 
A Florida corporation operating a hotel. pro- 
poses to issue 1,000 shares of common stock 
at $25 a share Registration fee: $25. Among 
Officers are: M. H. Edwards Jr.. president, 
and F. S. Browne. secretary-treasurer. both 
of Panama City. Fla 

METALS FQU ITIES, INC., Jersey City. A Dele 
aWere corporation buving. selling, and ine 
Vesting In stocKs and securities of corpora- 


and Clarence J. Lamb, 


tions engaged in producing. processing, or 
inarketing metals. stovks or securities of 
allied o1 a-:sociated businesses. Amount of 


offering” °90.000 capital stock Registra- 
[Continued on Page 15. Column 2.} 


-~-with instrue- 

tiens to fll eut and 

matl for 
about oa 


information 
contract which 
features of family 
protection with a retire: 
ment meone, 


combines 


Is a story vou'll want to hear. 
Need we add that there is of course 
no obligation ? 
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Balanced Budget 
As Keystone to 


Middle Class Must Carry Re- 
covery Burdens, Says Mr. 
Douglas; New Costs to 
Mean New Taxes 


EBATE over the future of the United. 
States dollar, now that it is being 
 cheapened in the markets of the world. 
, reached a climax during the week. 
[Continued from Page 13.] | The argument began when the United 
national debt so that one may reduce it States Chamber of Commerce sent a res- 
by a corresponding amount. olution to President Roosevelt in opposi- 
| It is for this reason that debt retire- {lon to his gold-buying program. It 
7 ment is not included in the figure which SPread when Dr. Oliver M. W. Sprague 
I have just given, but which will be in- resigned as a special Treasury adviser | 
cluded in the budget statement; nor are Toney matters over the 
payments under the Agricultural Adjust- | J@™es Harvey Rogers, of Yale, 
ment Administration included, for the D". George F. Warren. of Cornell Univer- 
reason that processing taxes are assumed | sitv. is advising the President on money 
to be adequate to meet such payments. |matters, joined with William H. Woodin. ' 
Interest on the public debt, however, and Secretary of the Treasury, in replying for 
all other expenditures incident to the Government. 
normal operation of the Government, are. THiS debate. involving as it does the 
included in it. money policy of the Nation, follows in, 
Bu _, Part. The issue was joined Nov. 18 when, 
get the Chamber of Commerce said in its 
agencies of the Government to the figure 
which I have just given you. The aim. ate announcement of ee oe an | 
also is to begin to retire public debt in the 
fiscal year 1935. Even though but a small PlCte Avoidance Pp 


possible that there might still be 
meeting of minds had I been afforded 
any opportunity to discuss policies with 
you, but no opportunities whatever have 
keen afforded me since my return from 
London in July after your rejection of 
the arrangements to steady the foreign 


‘exchanges during the period of the con~ | 


ference. 


_ Efficiency of Purchases 
Of Gold Is Questioned 


“I am opposed to the present policy 
of depreciating the dollar through gold 
purchases in foreign markets for two 
reasons. I am convinced that this policy 
will prove ineffective in securing a 
speedy rise in prices. This is not be- 
cause Of any inability to depreciate the 
dollar. When a government announces 
its determination fo depreciate its 
own currency, it can certainly § ac- 
complish that result and without the 
necessity of acquiring any considerable 
amounts of gold in other countries since 
ro sensible person will desire in such 


Or a Step Toward Recovery? 


Federal Credit Debate Over the Merits or Dangers of Present Monetary Policy Occupies Numerous | 


Leaders of the Nation; President Stands Firm on His Position Despite 
Criticisms Which Come From Many Sources 


a} 


Dollar Depreciation—Is It a New Peril 


devices. In a word, for our own internal 
situation, the dollar tends to be too 
Strong in the foreign exchange markets 
of the world. Hence. just as recently 
in France and in England. it is being 
arbitrarily held down and, in addi- 
tion, it is being purposely forced down 
by the purchase of foreign currencies. 

“At this point, however. a notable dif- 
ference in policy appears. Instead of 
holding the foreign currencies thus ac- 
quired, our Government is simultane- 
ously converting those currencies into 
gold. The reason for this difference is 
perfectly clear. In fact. to do other- 
wise would be plain folly. 


* «when England went off the gold 
standard the Bank of France lost heav- 
ily on its great holdings of sterling; and 
when the United States left gold, Eng- 
land in tufn lost heavily in her holdings 
of dollars. Why should we, after seeing 
these experiences, lay ourselves open to 
exactly similar losses? 


retirement can be effected, it will be the 
beginning of the end of the increase in: 
the debt. 

It is now hoped that the revenues for | 
the fiscal year 1935, assuming a moderate | 
recovery—which stated in more concrete 
figures assumes a 10 per cent increase in. 
industrial activity over this year—will | 
amount to $3,550,000,000, including reve-— 
nues flowing from the repeal of the eight- | 
eenth amendment. 

May I interpolate that the recovery here | 
assumed depends upon an increase in 
price incident to an increase in the vol- 
ume of business and upon a free flow of 
capital into legitimate business enterprises. 
Both of these are important, first, for ob-— 
vious reasons; the latter because the. 
heavy industries, in which approximately | 
62 per cent of our unemployed is now con- 
centrated, depends upon a capital market. 
I make this interpolation so that there 
can be no misunderstanding, that the. 
Bureau of the Budget is fully aware of all 
of the implications and ramifications of | 
the assumptions here made. 

New Taxes Possible 

As I have said, for the fiscal year 1935 
the normal operating expenditures and 
the budget which the Bureau will recom- 
mend will be approximately $2,600,000,- | 
000, while the anticipated revenues will be. 
approximately $3,550,000,000. Subtracting 
one from the other, there remains ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000, with which’ 
obligations on account of emergency op- 
erations incurred this year, but which 
must be met and paid for in the fiscal 


mentation, greenbackism and fiat money 
and with complete recession from theo- 
retical or arbitrary ideas of ‘price index’ 
fixation of the value of gold. 
“Otherwise there will be instability 
of employment, because of inability of 


any one to make forward commitments | 


on a basis of reasonable risk instead of 
speculative hazard. There will be con- 
tinuance of the demoralization of the 
exchanges, with its harmful repercus- 
sions on all domestic and foreign trade. 
There will be insecurity for all classes 
of our people and a Severe set-back to 
the development of healthy recuperative 
processes which in the main are based 
upon the decisions of individuals and 
not of government. 


Currency Inflation 


And Gold Buying Opposed 


Following this. on Nov. 21, Dr. Sprague 
made public a letter he had written to 
President Roosevelt on Nov. 16. The 
letter of resignation, follows: 

“My dear Mr. President: 

“Some six months ago, at vour urgent 
request, I left London and accepted the 
post of financial and executive assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. I ac- 
cepted this position because I believed 


at that time that I was sufficiently in — 


agreement with vou on monetary mat- 
ters to be able to render some service 
in the working out of policies designed 
to bring about a trade recovery. 
“Unhappily, I now find that I am in 
such fundamental disagreement with the 
monetary policies which have recently 


circumstances to acquire more of the 
currency. 

“But mere depreciation of the currency 
in relation to the currencies of other 
countries will not bring about a general 
rise in prices in the absence of wide- 
spread distrust of the currency, at a 
time when there is large excess plant 
capacity and millions 
wage earners. An advance in prices 
that has any promise of being main- 
tained requires the development of con- 
ditions that will permit a sustained de- 
mand for more labor and more ma- 
terials, with resultant. increase in the 
production of goods and services and a 
nigher standard of living. 


Limit on Commodities 


Subject to Price Abroad 
“Doubtless, time, 


given depre- 
cited dollar or a devalued dollar will 
vield a higher price level.. But this 


will oniy come when the desired trade 
recovery has been realized. Our im- 
mediate concern is to extricate ourselves 


from the depression rather than with 
the course of prices after that happy 
event. 

“Finally, and of overshadowing im- 


portance, the present policv threatens a 
complete breakdown of the credit of 
the Government. The recovery pro- 
gram involves expenditures far in ex- 
cess of current revenues. 
_ In response to Dr. Sprague’s 
which drew no direct comment from the 
White House. Treasury Secretary Woodin 


ofesunemploved 


letter, 


Business and Employment 


Advanced by Policy 


ness of the policy will be largely nega- 
tived until an increased volume of busi- 
ness and employment appears. 
it is appearing, and partly as a direct 
result of our monetary policy. 


to bring recovery. Few intelligent peo- 
ple so regard it. To date, however, it has 
been found an aid and so long as this 
is true, it would be rash to discard it. 

“The weakness in Government bonds 
is entirely natural and was anticipated. 
While the dollar is being depressed, 
most people who guess that further de- 
valuation will follow, naturally do not . 
wish to keep all of their funds in se- 
curities yielding a fixed return. 

“It must be remembered, however— 
if monetary history mav be trusted— 
that the end of depreciation is stabili- 
zation. When this end has 
reached in other countries, the al- 
most uniform effect has been a rapid 
and pronounced recovery in Govern- 
ment as well as other securities. Once 
the value of the dollar is again deter- 
mined for the future, all the incentive 
to free from fixed-income investments 
will disappear. 


President Roosevelt 
Reiterates His View 


President Roosevelt, in a brief radio ad- 
dress Nov. 22. on the occasion of the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of Maryland, 


' tween farm prices and other prices. That 


| prices by depreciating the currency is | 
an action of doubtful value to a very | 


is why I say that the policy of raising 


small minority of the population, and an 
action which does definite harm to a 
large majority of the population. 


“When we abandoned the gold stand- 


ard we did so with no intention of aban- | 
, doning it forever and, to my mind, the | 


doubt should never have been allowed 
to arise as to whether we were going to 
return. Unfortunately, inflationist the- 
ory Was given a stimulus by the specu- 
lative rise of prices which took place in 
the first few months of the experiment. 
This led to the conclusion that if a little 


“depreciation would do so much good, 


more depreciation must do more good. 


Alfred Smith Opposes 
A ‘Baloney’ Dollar 


Alfred E. Smith, former Governor of | | Department. 
New York, entered the fray Nov. 24. He} 
said in part: 


“What we need in this country is ab- 
solute dependability on our money stand- 
ards. It is the only thing which will 
restore confidence. The latest fiscal 
moves of the Administration have un- 
dermined public confidence. They have 
created uncertainty. Uncertainty para- 
lyzes business, discourages private initia- 
tive, drives. money into hiding, and 
places the entire burden of sustaining 
the population. on the central govern- 
ment. 


“In the absence of anything definitely | 


_ known to be better, I am for a return to 
| the gold standard. I am for gold dollars 


year 1935, can be liquidated. been adopted that I have decided to re- 


Burden on Middle Class 
If, therefore, the Reconstruction Finance | sign =| 


Corporation completes its task this vear, 
and if no additional emergency obliga- lingly carry the. burden of saving itself 
tions are undertaken. our objective can from destruction, for continuous and pro- 
be attained. But if additional obligations longed budgetary inflation means its de- 
are contracted. then (this is a sad sub- struction. 
ject). additional taxes must be imposed. In so far as I personally am concerned, 
The gaps in the old tax law must be it is my conviction that the credit of the’ 
closed so that the wealthy may not es- Government must be unimpaired as the) 
cape. And, in addition, and I say this foundation of our economic system. It | 
in all sincerity, the great middle class of must be preserved. I shall continue to! 
this country, which, after all, furnishes this end. 
the vitality and the vigor and the moral Mr. President and members of the New. 
tone to our body politic, for its own pres- England Conference, it has always been | 
ervation, must be willing to subject itself my belief. and is now, that a public of- | 
to the taxes necessary to finance the ad- ficial, to the extent to which the public 
ditional emergency obligations incurred, welfare is not damaged. has imposed upon 
if they are incurred. him the responsibility of disclosing the 
There are no other alternatives. Either truth in so far as he knows it, and within 
no additional emergency expenditures can the limitations of his ability. This I have 
be made or the middle class must wil- today attempted to do. 


Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Nov. 24 i} 
Nov.18 Nov.11 Nov. 19 Nov 23 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE 
Dollars) | 
Copper, electrolytic, New York ........ 6.079 0.078 0.052 0.178 
Coiton. middling, spot. New York ....lb..' 102 101 176 
Food index ‘Bradstreet’s) ............ Ib. .| 2.00 1.93 1.71 3.16 
Iron and steel composite ............ ton..! 31.59 31.59 28.92 35.97 
Wheat, No. 2. hard Winter (K.C.)....bu. .| 87 84 44 1.20 
FINANCE j 
| (Million of Dollars) | | 
Banking: 
3.177 2.505 2.457 13.199 
Debits, outside New York City........... 2.825 2.801 2.662 7,402 
| Federal Reserve banks: | 
Reserve bank credit, total.............. | 2.564 2.542 2.208 1.564 
15 7 35 284 
Fee | 111 112 307 900 
. S. Government securities......... | 2,432 2.430 1851 327 
a Resv. reporting mem. banks: § | 
U. S. Government 5.138 5.147 
3.557 3,590 ies 
Interest rates. call loans ...... per cent.. an 73 1.00 4.75 
Interest rates, time loans ....per cent. .' 1.00 75 50 5.90 
| Exchange rates, sterling ‘daily av.)..dol... 5,31 5.02 3.30 4.88 
| Pailures. commercial ............ number. . 259 338 480 472 
_ Money in circu. (daily av.)..mills. of dolls. 5.673 5.682 5,643 4.816 
Security markets: 
Bond sales, N.Y.S.E..thou.of dolls. par val... 86.400 70.033 39,300 73,544 
) Bond prices, 40 corporate issues. .dollars. . 79.51 81.49 78.63 92.48 
: Stock sales, N. Y. S. E...thou. of shares.. 10.094 7.233 5.117 14.362 
| Stock prices (N. Y. Times) dolls. per share. 82.26 81.12 58.28 199.37 
Stock prices '421) (St. Statis.) 1926=100.. 68. 69.6 499 157.1 
926=100.. 76.6 76.4 47.8 159.5 
Public utilities (37) ........ 1926 =100 69.2 72.7 80.8 203 5 
26=100 37.5 39.9 27.2 138.9 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 
Production: 
Automobiles «Cram's estimate)..number. 10.655 11.258 16.497 38.219 
Bituminous coal ‘dail av.).thou.sht. tons... ...... 1.243 1.299 1.862 
thous. of bbl.. 2.273 2.111 2.63% 
pet. of capacity. . 26 18 69 
Distribution: 
Exports | 
ee thous. of bu 355 273 341 84 
i : ous. of bu 7é 12 733 1.808 
ous. of bb). . | 38 6a 208 
Forest products ................. 23.661 16.134 54.864 
Grain and products ............ 28,030 29,653 39,780 
Miscellaneous 204.217 191919 351,810 
Receipts | 
Cotton, into sight ....thous. of bales.. 470 494 624 648 
Wheat, at primary marks.thou. of bu.. e 897 1.845 4,536 3,811 
Wool. at Boston. total...thous. of lb.. 1.709 1.930 5.391 3.648 
Statistics cover 90 cities. Comparable figures not available prior fo 1932. but | 
: | PA nar has been made in indexes in preceding table. 'Dow-Jones estimate. | | 


Roosevelt who observed that, 
Sprague could talk fluently about money, 
the matter of a decision always was left 
“on your lap” 
how to proceed. 


_ problems, said Nov. 


| replied Nov. 22: 


Secretary of Treasury 


Answers Mr. Sprague 
“I must seriously criticize Dr. 
for the assertion he practically makes 
that the United States Treasury is 
placed in a position where it must bor- 
row $2,000,000,000 from the people on 
bad security. 
“In any way 
United States Government bonds are, 
or can be, or will be, in any sense bad 


securitiy is not only a reflection on the | 


wealth and integrity of this country and 
iis people, but impeaches Dr. Sprague’s 
own common sense and competency as 
a student of finance. Further, Dr. 
Sprague is permitting What he concedes 
to be a personal embarrassment to, 
becloud his judgment and to ruffle his 
ordinarily good temperment.” 

Mr. Woodin said that it was President 
while Dr. 


with no further ideas on 


Gold Policy Explained 


By Professor Rogers 
After Mr. Woodin's statement, Professor 


James Harvey Rogers, who also is an ad- 
| visor 


to President Roosevelt on’ money 
99: 

“Amid the hysteria which seems to 
have seized a large portion of the Amer- 
-can public in which calm and com- 
posed judgment is most to be demanded, 
Dr. Sprague’s letter leads one to raise 
the question: the great can- 
neciion ? 
“What is this gold policy, hailed as a 
panacea in certain circles and as cer- 
tain disaster in others? In the final 
analysis, the policy is very similar to 
that recently pursued in several of the 
most enlightened nations of the world. 

“In the latter half of 1926 and 
throughout 1927, the French franc— 
just as the dollar at the present time— 
showed a persisient tendency -to rise 
to levels incompatible with the do- 
mestic situation. The French Govern- 
ment opposed such rises for fear that 
severe depression would be precipitated. 
Accordingly. for a year and a half the 


Why 


franc was rigidly controlled against 
such rises. 
“Likewise, in England: since the de- 


parture of that country from the gold 
standard in 1931, the pound sterling has 
been held at a level favorable to in- 
ternal conditions in that country. 

“The gold policy, recently adopted in 
this country. has a similar objective and 
is being prosecuted with almost identical 


made a reference that was interpreted as 
directed at critics of his monetay policies. 


He said in part: 


Sprague 


to suggest that the | 


ence, 


- for mcre dollars. 


“It is a good thing to demand liberty 
for ourselves:and for those who agree 
with us, but it is a better thing and a 
rare thing to give libertv to others who 
do not agree with us. We would do less 
than our duty to Lord Baltimore if on 

such an anniversary we paid no trib- 


ute to this, his greatest contribution to 


America, a free America. 


“May we, in our own fights for things 
we know to be right, fight as ably and 


as successfully as he did 300 years ago. 
For we have our own fights to wage, not 
against the same foe which he beat 
down, but against other foes gust as Ob- 
stinate and just as powerful and just 
as intolerant of things we fight for 
today.” 


James P. Warburg Fears 
Spread of Inflation 
Then on the same day, 


burg, 
financial adviser 


chasing power. He said in part: 
“Depreciation of the currency—and I 

am speaking now about ‘controlled de- 

preciation’--hurts everyone who is more 


- ereditor than debtor, and aids only those 


If in- 
it 


who are preponderantly debtors. 
flation breaks away from control, 
ruins all alike. 

“Who are the debtors that would be 
aided, end who are the creditors who 
would be hurt? ‘All wage earners would 
be hurt. because the purchasing power of 
their wages is reduced faster than their 
wages are increased. Every savings bank 
depositor or holder of a life ‘insurance 
policy is hurt. These two categories 
alone probably comprise the great ma- 
jority of the American people. 


Plan, He Says, Would 
Harm Vast Majority 


“What troubles the farmer is not the 
general fall in prices, but the fact ‘that 
farm prices have fallen farther than the 
general price level. To the intent that 
prices fall evenly, not only the farmer 
who is more debtor than ereditor has 
suffered but all farmers have suffered 
from the excessive fall in farm prices. 

“Depreciating the currency means 
raising all prices by making things sell 
To do that cannot 
possibly eliminate the discrepancy be- 


James P. War- 
New York banker, who served as 
to the American dele- 
gation to the London Economic Confer- 
revealed that he had resigned at 
the time of that conference owing to 
President Roosevelt's statement attacking 
the old gold standard and urging a cur- 
rency that would have a constant pur- 


THE SANTA FE 


CUTS FARES 


Berinning 
December lst 


143 


Arizona, New Mexico, Texas 


and other western states—and also 
abolishes surcharge in Pullmans. 
EXAMPLE: Long limit first class fare, Chicago- 
Los Angeles and return, cut from $143.78 to 


$111.00; Pullman lower, 
Angeles and return, from $47.26 to $31.50. 


SAVING, ONE ROUND TRIP, $48.541 


For details and picture folders, ask 
G. C. DILLARD. Dist. Pass. Agent 
SANTA FER 


302 Franklin Trust Bidg., 145990 “hestnut St. at 15th 
PHIL 


Chicago-Los 


LADELPHIA 


PA 
Phones: Rittenhouse 1466 


— 


as against baloney dollars. 
If I 
must choose between private manage- 
ment of business and management of a 


; Government bureaucracy, I am for pri- 
However, | 


vate management. 
“I am ready to go through a certain 


, amount of deflation if the choice is be- 
“Monetary depreciation is not enough 


tween this and outright money inflation. 
If I must choose between the leaders of 
the past, with all the errors they have 
made and with all the selfishness they 
have been guilty of, and cae inexperi- 
enced college professors who hold no re- 
sponsible public office, but are perfectly 
ready to turn 130,000,000 Americans into 
guinea pigs for experimentation, I am 
going to be for the people who have 
made the country what it is.” 


General Johnson 


Speaks His Mind 


Prohibition Repeal 
Doubled Since 1929 And Effect on Taxes 


| The Treasury Department has ruled 

Market Analyzed in Study by informally that, should repeal be consum- 

mated on Dec. 5, the special taxes imposed 

The Commerce Department |in the National Industrial Recovery Act 

France's gold holdings nearly doubled | Will cease on Jan. 1 and July 1 regardless 

in the period from the end of 1929 to Aug. President tssues 
31 of this year, when the Bank of France | 


The law provides, it was pointed out, 
held gold valued at $3,223,000,000. Since| that the taxes shall cease variously on 


— however, the holdings have been Jan. 1 and July 1 after the date of ree 


| French Gold Stock 
| 


somewhat reduced. | peal. Therefore, even if the President 
This situation is shown in a study of: Should withhold his proclamation upijl 


‘after Jan. 1, he would have to proclaim 
pow French gold market issued Nov. 25 by | pec, 5, presumably, as the date of repeal. 
the Department of Commerce. The study; The 36th State is sheduled to act on 
was prepared by H. M. Bratter in the Fi- ; the 2lst Amendment on Dec. 5. The taxes 
"nance and Investment Division of the | vhich cease after repeal are those on 
dividends, capital stock, and excess prof- 
The excess of gold received by the Bank | its, and one-half cenit. of the Federal 
of France, over net gold imports. the | 1'z-cent gasoline tax. 
study points out, resulted from the de- 
‘monetization in 1928 or the pre-war gold 
i These coins, hoarded since the out- 
break of the war, responded to a renewed | 
‘confidence in the country’s stabilized cur- | 
-rency and found their way to the Bank _ 
of France's vaults. 
' According to the Bank's bureau of eco- 
‘nomic research, the heavy inflow of gold 
‘into France was not due to any encour- 
agement given by the Bank, which made 
'no direct purchases of foreign gold and 
accepted the metal only as it was offered 
| by the public. 


| New Registrations 


Of Security Issues 


[Continued from Page 13.] 


tion fee: $1,000. Underwriters are: National 
Associated Dealers, Inc.. New York City. 
Among officers are: C. Walter Nichols, New 
York. president; Henry B. Van Sinderen, 
Washington treasurer, and George H, 
Richards, New York, secretary. 
NATIONAL MULTIWEAVING CO., Washington, 
. A Delaware corporation. proposing to 
ssaietinaens hand devices, under process of 
being patented, for the repairing of damaged 
woven fabrics and leather goods, and to issue 


Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, on Nov. 24, issued 
a statement before the Smith statement, 
dealing with the money situation. Gen- 
eral Johnson later said that his statement 
“contained his answer” to Mr. Smith. The 


Johnson statement follows: 

“Just now the center of attack is the 
President’s monetary policy. 
day a hitherto obscure professor, by a 
dramatic resignation, obtained his little 
hour or two to strut craoss the stage. 
This has happened before in this ad- 


The other 


ministration—the rabbit was nothing 


I am for ex- | 
| perience as against experiment. 
“Sprague is right that the effective- | 


until he slapped the lion, and then, for 
a moment, like the man who bit the 
dog, he became a public character—not 
because he had advanced in stature, but 
only because the lion was already great. 

“Considering that greed is the great- 
est of human incentives on which the 
minds of men have been focused since 
the beginning of time. somebody ought 
to know something about money, but 
nobody does. 

“The quasi-science of economics is 
just a tangle of conjecture, about which 
no two of these solemn pundits agree. 
Franklin Roosevelt is conducting an ex- 
periment in fact. But of this our coun- 
try may be sure: That sane, cool mind 
is not going plunging over any abyss. 

“If he did cut the gold content of the 
dollar. it would still remain the best 
r “nev in the world. Talk about im- 
pairment of the Federal credit is silly. 
We are a creditor natiny with - favor- 
able balance of trade and with 40 per 
cent of all the gold there is. Our reg- 
ular budget is balanced, and, in the 
named event, we would have a dollar in 
gold for every dollar of paper. 

“The world must buy dollars in or- 
der to pay debts and the trade balances. 
Any man who falsely impugns the credit 
of the United States is impugning the 
welfare of our whole people. It is sim- 
ply another example of small men 
yearning for the public gaze.” 


300 shares of common capital stock at a total 
price of $25,000. Registration fee: $25. Une 
derwriter is Frank C. Stephens, Washington, 
D.C. Among officers are: Frank C. Stephens, 
president. and Ruth Kinney. secretary-treas- 
urer, both of. Washington. D. C. 

RAHN BREWING CO., INC., Tamaqua. Pa. A 
Delaware corporation vroposing to manufac- 
ture and dea! in malt beverages and to issue 
50.000 shares of capital stock at a total price 
of }$62.500. Registration fee: $25. Principal 
security dealer: Warren A. Tyson, Philadel- 
phia. Among officers are: Frank J. Pan- 
cheri. Tamaqua, Pa., president. and Domee 
nica Pancheri. Lansford, Pa., secretary-trease 
urer. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 


CORPORATION 
A cash dividend of Twenty-five 
cents (25¢c) per share, on the out- 


standing capital stock* of this Cor- 


| poration has been declared, payable 
_ January 1, 1934, to stockholders of 
| record at the close of business 
| December 1, 1933. 

} 


WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 


Twelve 


of unusual value 


Of all the services that we are privileged to 
render, we can most heartily commend our 


One-Year Monthly Income plan. 


After the death of the insured we deliver 
twelve checks, one every month for a year. 
A favorite amount is $100 monthly. 


These ready dollars in that trying first year 

‘are beyond valuation. They furnish comfort 
and assurance; a chance to collect thoughts, 
revive courage and lay néw plans. 


The premium, paid once, twice or four times 


a year, 


runs about a nickel a day at age 


twenty, a dime in the early forties or a few 
cents more if you start later in life. 


Larger amounts or longer periods can be arranged. 


A choice of policy forms is available. 


Premium 


referred to above is for “Endowment at Age 85.” 


Set up this safeguard for your home circle 
and they will never be caught unprepared. 
It will make an ideal supplement to your lump- 
sum insurance. 


For particulars, ask a Prudential Man—or call up a 


Prudential Office 


T 
PRUDENTIAL 

AS THE 
STRENGTH OF | 


GIBRALTAR 


rudential 


Insurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 
President ~ 


Home Office 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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INDEX SERVICE 
Index on Page 12. Annual Index-Digest pub- 
lished separately after March of each year. Rag 
paper edition, $20. Newsprint edition, $15. 


RERZREZAZS 


TRADITION OF 
‘OF VOTING 


NOVEMBER 27, 1933 


JOHN TYLER 
President of the United States 1841-1845 


“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for Government.” 


This is the nineteenth of a series of “broadcasts” which will appear regularly every week on 
being a sequel to the expository statements given weekly by David Lawrence over a network of radio sta- 
tions for the last six years. These new “broadcasts” are not presented over the radio, nor are they pub- 


lished anywhere but in The United States News 


this page, 


MILLION persons went to 
oe the polls about a year age and wored Franklin 
‘ D. Roosevelt into office. Another fitteen mil- 
lion preferred a different leadership. The same 
majority swept inte power a Congress which last: Mareh 
transferred its authority temporarily to the President. 
This was not a dictatorship in the Uropean sense, for 
Vr. Roosevelt did not usurp the functions of the legista- 
tive body. He became the custodian, the trustee of the 
national legislature. 

Within another month we shall re-examine the trustee- 
ship and the people will decide whether limitations shall 
be placed upon it, whether, indeed, the Congress shal! 
take back some of the powers it ungrudgingly bestowed 
on the Executive. 

This is a time. therefore, for for penetrat- 
ing introspection. It is not a time fer nonchalance, tor 
wise-cracks, or for bad temper. It is a time for renewed 
faith in the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

How can such renewed faith be justified? How can 
the American people be inspired te continue their re- 
markable support of the Chief Executive who rules their 
destinies? may be asked by partisan-minded 
whether Mr. Roosevelt has lost any substantial amount 
of that support. whether any but the fitteen nullion dis- 


senters are making the noise of opposition, whether this: 


is not alter all characteristic of an era of revolution and. 


upheaval. 


‘To accept any such superticial 
explanation of the psychological 
disturbance in our national al- 
NEGATIVELY lairs today is to ignore the trends 

of American public opinion so 
unmistakably revealed to us in past elections. We need 
recall only one instance—the national unity whieh gave 
President Wilson unlimited power to fight and win the 
war. Mr. Wilson did a magnificent job as commander 
in chief of our forees—his mobilization of our army and 
navy and industrial resources stands une sampked. But 
1920 saw the biggest reversal and the largest majority in 
the clectoral college up to that time in our history. Were 
the people voting for Warren Harding? Thev searcely 
knew him. They were voting against Wilson, 

‘VYoday we have a President who was elected not be- 
cause the people examined very carefully the clements 
of the proposed New Deal but beeause they were dissatts- 
fied with the leadership or lack of it manifested by 
Herbert Hloover. They were voting against the last ad- 
ministration. They were following the tradition of voting 
negatively —against men and things. Mr. Roosevelt was 
eiven an overwhelming majority. Like Harding's elee- 
toral vote, the Roosevelt total was unprecedented. Shall 
it be said some day that Franklin Roosevelt won the war 
against depression only, like Wilson, to be reversed im- 
mediately afterward as was the war-president in 1918 
When he lost his Congress at the very moment the victory 
Was in our grasp on the western front? 


Vv 
The people dislike restraint. 
VThev were restive under war re- 


strictions on their businesses, on 
TODAY their daily lives. The people 
are restive today. They have 
been promised much, they may have received much but 
they do not perceive it clearly nor do they feel secure, 
Vhe air is full of rumors of inflation, of monetary chaos, 
The people are becoming as alarmed as they were before 
the bank holiday. They are stunned, bewildered, vet 
hopeful. Vhey do not want to lose faith in’ Franklin 
Roosevelt, [Hs boldness and courage have seemed like 
the dawn of a new day. They do not want to be dis- 
usioned, they do not want their idol to be smashed on 
the pavements of experimentalism by policies that run 
counter to accepted experience and contrary the 
counsels of men who have the nation’s wellare at heart 
and are as disinterested as any advisers in the New Deal. 
There are certain fundamentals which ne party polities 
can obscure, which no selfishness or class prejudice can 
erase. They are fundamentals of human nature operative 
in economic law. They are as true today as they have 
been in the sad chapters of human history when those 
fundamentals have been brushed aside by equally sincere 
but misguided leaders. | 
We have been hearing words of warning for several 
weeks but these have been lightly dismissed as the mur- 
murings of Hooverites, the dissent of the tliteen million, 
The latter in a democratic system represent no inconse- 
quential minority but not until voices were: raised from 
within the twenty-two million did the differences of 
opinion on Adnyinistration policy gain respectful 
hearing. 
It is pertinent then to analyze the feelings of the ma- 


TWENTY-TWO MILLION DICTATORS 


Power of the People to Their and Faith in Mr. Roosevelt's 
ease =» Capacity for Leadership in the Right Direction Is Also Unchanged---Test of What Is 
Really for t the Benefit of the People Is at Hand 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


jority. the twenty-two million dictators, who have the 
right to say w hether present policies shall be continued 
or modified. We do not have as in parhamentary govern- 
ments an opportunity at any moment to seek a popular 
expression. We rely in this country on manifestations 
ot public desire through the press and through the House 
of Representatives and the United States Senate. Our 
forum is there. Our opportunity to check the Executive 
is coming in January. All of the Members of the 
come up for re-election next) November so they begin 
preparing tor their campaigns in the session which begins 
this January. One third of the Senate are also assembling 
tor their last session before lacing the people. 


Vv 


considerable number of 
the twenty-two million dictators 
should join the fifteen million we 
will have anew Congress. Long 
before the election of November 


A PRESIDENT 
ALERT TO 
OPINION 


the trend will become evident. \nd Roosevelt 


himself, desirous of re-election in 1936, will take heed ot 
what is likely to happen in the congressional election. 
Should he lose his majority or have it materially dimin- 
ished it would be equivalent to repudiation of his 
leadership. 

So matters are as they should be—a President alert to 
the course of public opinion, a President obedient and 
responsive to the wishes of his people. No man is better 
qualified by nature and by experience to judge the trends 
of American politics than Mr. Roosevelt. Tle may be 
called an opportunist by some whe are uniriendly but 
he is in the truest sense of the word a political leader. 
lle is prepared to give the people the kind of government 
they want—or at least what he interprets their wish to be. 

When March 1933 came. the people wanted change. 
They wanted action. They wanted a diverce trom. the 
system) of concentrated wealth and unrestrained control 
of money. They got it in the program Mr. Roosevelt 
put into effect at once. Vhey got action, decisiveness, 
boldness, courage. then they waited tor construe- 
tive achievements to build the American economic svstem 
more firmly than betore. 

Splendid concepts of a new economic organization 


came from the new Administration, The idea of discipline - 


in business, of business compelled to regulate itself under 
the watchtul eve of government, money movements 
brought under the vigilant observation of a central 
authoritv—all these proposals, scorned by the old schools 
of thought, but nevertheless offering a hope of a better 
economic order were accepted by the vast majority of 
our people as a promise toward better conditions. 


“Vv 

INEXPERIENCE . Then came the same old mis- 

fortune which has wrecked the 
PERMITTED highest purposes of mankind 
TO RUN WILD since the beginning of time, the 

same old weakness, the same old 
iallible human equation which has made administrative 
messes of the very best of governmental principles. Mr. 
Roosevelt could not apply the details of every prineiple. 
He trusted to others. Whom did he choose? Men of 
experience, Men of political judgment? The Cabinet— 
as fine a group of advisers as a President ever brought 
together—were put to one side. Sensation-secking of- 
ficials. who knew nothing of practical ways, who were 
interested more in themselves than in the success of Mr. 
Roosevelt: oeeupied positions’ of responsibility. “Then 
there was another group—conscientious, well-meaning, 
brilliant college professors. They beeame intoxicated 
with their power to rule. They aequired delusions of 
grandeur. “Vhey rode rough-shod over political experi- 
ence. They forgot that the Administration's power rested 
upona maintenance of popular acquiescence, that.even a 
leadership as great and powerful as Mr. Roosevelt's could 
be undermined, could be whittled dewn and finally over- 
thrown by programs sceking to foree down the throats 
of business and Industry measures which could not be 
digested ina single vear, “This group of advisers showed 
their impracticality by their haste and impulsiveness. 
They failed to realize that America has always moved 
forward by evolution, not revolution. 

EXPERIMENTAL But what of Franklin Roose- 

velt?) Did he not encourage this 
POLICIES group, indeed put inte effeet 
ANALYZED their suggestions? Is he net. too, 

responsible? “The only plausible 


explanation that can be made of the President's course 
is that he believes in a government of public opinion, 
that he does not profess omniscience nor the tole of 
superman, Tle accepted these experimental policies for 
What they were worth, trusting to the people to weigh 


them caretully and, it those policies proved undesirable, 
he would change accordingly. Mr. Roosevelt is doing 
precisely that. No other analysis does justice to his sense 
ot duty or of heavy responsibility. 

The debate on money policy is a case in point. Pro- 
lessor Warren's theory is having its practical test. Mr. 
Morgenthau and the President know the facets, 

The domestic allotment plan for the regulation of agri- 
cultural prices is having its test. Secretary Wallace and 
the President know the facts. 


The public works program with its enormous drain on - 


government eredit is having its test. Secretary Ickes 
and the President know the facts. 

The budget is b: idly out of balance. We face a deticit 
of at least S2,000,000,000 in the present fiscal vear. Budget 
Director Douglas and President Roosevelt know the facts. 

Foreign trade is improving somewhat but it is way 
below what it should be and would be ii the dollar could 
be revalued and stabilized. Secretary Roper and the Pres- 
ident know the facets. 

The dollar is depreciating in terms of gold. The public 
is alarmgd. Government securities are wabbling. Weare 
in the midst of an inflation panic. The President knows 


the lacts, 
| 
MYSTERY : It is inconceivable, that Mr. 
Roosevelt does not have the same 
UNDERMINES 


appreciation as the rest of us of 
CONFIDENCE the dangers of the present drift- 
Ing policy which have been called 
to his attention by the press of the country this past week. 
It ts inconceivable that the President does not know 
the cruel hardships which are imposed on the working 
classes when inflation sends the cost of Hvine to the 
skies with no corresponding increase in fixed incomes. 


It is inconceivable that the President would take the 


risk of losing public confidence by a course that would 
scem if not changed to be provocative of a counter-revolu- 
tion in 1934 that would modify the mandate of the revolu- 
tion of 1932, 

No Administration ever succeeded by substituting 
mystery for frankness. The details of public policy may 
properly be withheld so that their premature announce- 
ment may not destroy the efheacy of the policy itself but 
the broad outlines of a national program should be and 
must be disclosed so that the American people may at 
least give their assent or express their dissent on the 
principle. 

The commodity dollar is not desired by the American 
people. It may be perfect in theory but as a method. of 
settling international balances it is hopelessly inadequate 
and will net be accepted by other governments and 


‘peoples whose consent is necessary to any international 


standard. Phe sooner we reject the commodity standard 
the quicker will) stabilitv. come to the markets of the 
world. 

lt wold purchasing is merely a cloak to a policy of 
revaluation of the dollar by fixing a gold content different 
from that which has prevailed, then there can be no ob- 
jection to it. Other countries have seueht te. steady 
exchange and remove fluctuations in their currency by 
using exchange stabilization funds. 


v 


But if this is the true purpose 


NEED NOW of the Administration, then the 
TO TRUST sooner we announce a definite in- 
ROOSEVELT tention to return to a modified 


gold standard the better for all 
ofus. including the Administration itself. The American 
people deserve to be taken into the contidence of the 
President to that extent at least, 

We can, therefore, at the moment trust only in the 
common sense of Franklin Roosevelt, his alertness to the 
Wishes of a public opinion which is still sovereign in 
America. We must assume that the President is capable 
of a leadership that knows not only what is good for 
the fiteen million whe did not elect him but the twenty- 
two dictators who this very week. this very 
month, are taking the measure of their erstwhile spokes- 
man. It is a erisis such as Grover Cleveland met. such 
as Andrew Jackson met, such as George Washington met. 
Other times were perhaps not traught with such danger 
tu civilization itself but in cach case there was a challenge 


to leadership to interpret: accurately the wishes of a 
patient people, 


In today’s crisis there is an obligation upon the Presi- 
dent to take counsel with all honest and forward looking 
men Whose Americanism is unquestioned and who can 
help sustain him in finding the right formula for mone- 
tary stability, for proper use of government eredit. for 
the rehabilitation of American business and industry so 
that all who toil may some day turn their faces to the 
heht with the blessings of a new found happiness, 
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